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T MAY be salutary to our growth and improvement, though 
not flattering to our national pride of being ranked as the 
originators of that peculiar institution, the Photographic Con- 
vention, to learn of the low estimation in which the organization 
in general and the American conception of it in particular are 
held by so prominent a man in the photographic community as 
Mr. H. P. Robinson, who gives expression to his opinion in a 
recent number of the British Journal of Photography. 

The very name “ convention” is objectionable to him, almost 
as obnoxious as “ photogram” or “study.” Our application 
or rather misapplication of the word, is an evidence of the 
commission of another national sin——the murder of the king’s 
English. Had this gathering-together project originated in Great 
Britain, Mr. Robinson thinks that the inborn love of etymologi- 
cal purism of the native Briton would have caused the selection 
of the more exact and appropriate appellation “ congress.” 

Doubtless this term would logically better express the idea one 
has or should have of a convention. But the word congress has 
differentiated in our country somewhat from the original English 
conception, and convention has come to mean something more 
specific, as the assemblage of a particular guild or profession. 
Mr. Robinson, we are sure, does not intend anything but friendly 
criticism. His remarks are really pertinent, and might be appro- 
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priated as a healthful guide to the management of such affairs, 
but badly as all conventions are conducted, they are surely pro- 
ductive of more moral, social and intellectual edification than 
foot-ball, cricket, or even loan collections. But here, to do jus- 
tice to our critic, we should explain that he is referring to con- 
ventions in general. It is indeed too true that the stock-dealer, 
the manufacturer and the advertiser, and, we may add, Sir Oracle 
himself, are allowed too great prominence, and consequently ab- 
sorb too much attention with their gratuities and the exhibition 
of their disinterested zeal for the promotion of the art. Surely 
the refined element of the profession, and we would assure Mr. 
Robinson that it is not void of culture and gentility in this coun- 
try, were disgusted last summer with the display of coarseness, 
almost bordering on vulgarity, with which some self-constituted 
instructors sought to impress the assembly with the idea of their 
possession of taste and ability. 

The reaping of crops of local conventions throughout the year is 
also of doubtful propriety, and injurious to helpful centralization. 
Even the holding of one convention yearly hardly affords time 
enough to show the necessarily slow progress in art or technical 
skill, but the prizes must be got rid of and business pushed through 
merit be repressed and the true interests of the profession ignored. 
But we are for conventions, and for our American convention, 
and we do not believe that it has had its formation solely in the 
selfish desire of American dealers in photographic apparatus and 
materials to promote their trade. Our American convention has 
done much good in the past, and under proper management it 
will do much in the future, if only more interest is taken in it by 
those who in former years upheld the hands of the management 
by their presence, their influence, the exhibition of their work, 
and the publication of their ideas and opinions. 

It is a delight to turn back to the old journals and read the 
discussions of the eminent men of the profession, some of whom 
have passed to the great majority, but some of whom still are 
with us, and when they choose to take part at times in our pro- 
ceedings are welcomed with grateful applause. 
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Yes, we are for the convention. Co-operation, after all, is the 
grand lever of true progress. There is a higher phase of social 
evolution than that made known by the gladiatorial theory of the 
naturalist. There comes a time when the struggle for existence 
ceases to be the factor even for self-advancement. Altruism, or 
Unselfishness, is the only supreme law of nature, and by laboring 
for others we are pushing up to a higher self more surely than 
by sordid egoism. Everything in nature must really live for 
others or degenerate. It must surrender often its most costly 
gifts, but in the surrender it has itself passed into a higher sphere 
and enjoyed a higher felicity. 

Darwin, though he explained the doctrine of the selfish struggle 
for existence, declares that “ those communities of animals which 
include the greatest number of the most sympathetic members 
flourish the best.” Mutual aid is as much a law of animal life as 
mutual struggle. It has a far greater importance, inasmuch as it 
favors the development of such habits and character as insure the 
maintenance and further development of the species together with 
the greatest amount of welfare and enjoyment of life for the indi- 
vidual, with the least waste of energy. The solitary animal must 
die. Unsocialness has no part in creation. 

Remember the injunction of the great apostle : “ Brethren, for- 
sake not the assembling of yourselves together.” 


HERE is a good deal of opposite opinion as to the utility of 

the yellow screen in photography. Very often the pho- 

tographer, by its injudicious employment, actually reverses the 

order of color in the spectrum in his zeal to exalt the yellow and 
repress the blue. 


It is true that the orthochromatic plate when exposed alone 
under a very intense glare of light is no better than an ordinary 
plate ; simply because at such times an immense radiation of 
white light takes place from yellow and red objects as well as 
from the blue ; but it is just in such conditions that the demands 
for the yellow screen are imperative if one is anxious for a correct 
monochrome rendering of the scene. 
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At the close of the day and during the Fall season the light is 
of a less intense character, more yellowish, and more caution 


should be observed in the use of the screen. It may be employed 


of too deep a yellow. There is danger of intensifying the shad- 
ows, and so of producing harsh, unpleasant negatives, and of 
blaming orthochromacy, of course. We have seen the beautiful 
atmospheric effect on a landscape entirely wiped out by the use 
of an orthochromatic plate and color screen, when even an ordin- 
ary plate would have preserved it. It should be remembered 
that no one color screen is applicable to all cases, and that unless 
there is a predominance of deep orange and red, and considera- 
ble blue, it is worse than useless, finer results being secured with- 
out it. Under-exposure is the chief error fallen into by the users 
of orthochromatic plates. They will stand an amount of expo- 
sure which would hopelessly ruin an ordinary plate. Unless very 
fully exposed there is great danger of harshness,—far more so 
than in the ordinary plate. 


E have said that the tendency is to under-time ortho- 

chromatic plates : may not the same charge be laid to the 
users of ordinary plates ? Professionals as well as amateurs are 
apt to presume too much on the wonderful ability of the modern 
emulsion to record impressions in almost no appreciable time, 
and so lose in their negatives the beautiful gradation of tone. 

We were made conscious of the prevalence of this tendency by 
an examination of many of the photographs of the ceremonies 
attending the recent unveiling of the Washington monument in 
our city. A little more time would have made them more agree- 
able, and yet would not have translated any sign of movement. 

When the dry plate made its appearance it was so constituted 
that we had to come pretty near the correct exposure, and might 
risk too much by over-timing as well as under-timing. Modi- 
fication of excess was not as well secured by the developers then 
as now, and the plates themselves had nothing like the latitude 
of exposure they will tolerate now-a-days. Indeed, who would 
have dared some years ago to make a transparency on a rapid 
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plate. Now with a brief exposure, a more restrained and judicious 
development we may get as brilliant results as with an old-time 
slow plate. 

The percentage of good negatives from amateurs’ plates that 
have been over-exposed is greater than in former years. True, 
the modern dry plate will also stand more prolonged development 
than its prototype, but the error is more easily compensated for 
and the result always more pleasing with over-exposures. 

It will be seen that we are not advocates of the one-solution 
developer, to which the plates, no matter to what degree of ex- 
posure they have been submitted, are consigned. The only 
rational method of development is to have the power in our 
hands to modify at pleasure the production of the latent image. 


‘7 ‘HE marvelous degree of sensitiveness obtainable with our 


modern dry plate, with its sensitometer number ranging 
up to three-score and ten, is apt to make the younger generation 
of photographers imagine that gelatino-bromide of silver and 
instantaneousness are one and inseparable. Yet there are many 
among us whose locks are not yet silvery with Time’s touch, who 
could give formule for bath and collodion by which a consider- 
able degree of rapidity could be secured with the old wet plate 
process. 3ut further back than this time, somewhere about 
1850, we read of a process for obtaining very rapid plates, which, 
to judge from the results chronicled, must have been exceeding 
sensitive even to a moderate degree of illumination. The pro- 
cess, as recorded in the London “Atheneum ”’ for 1850, is by Fox 
Talbot, and surely deserves a repetition from modern experi- 
menters. 

A weak solution of nitrate of silver is mixed with alcohol, so 
that one ounce of the mixture may contain three grains of nitrate. 
A plate coated with albumen, and dried by a strong heat, 1s 
applied to the silver solution, and allowed to dry spontaneously. 
It is then washed with distilled water to remove any excess ol 
silver, and treated to a second coat of albumen, but in drying less 
heat is to be used.. To an aqueous solution of proto-iodide of 
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iron, add first an equal volume of acetic acid, and then ten vol- 
umes of alcohol. Allow the mixture to repose two or three days. 
At the end of that time it will have a changed color, and the odors 
of acetic acid and alcohol will have disappeared,—the liquor will 
have obtained a peculiar vinous odor. It is to be used in this 
state. 

Into the iodide thus prepared and modified, the plate is dipped 
for a few seconds, All this operation should be performed under 
yellow light. 

A solution is now made of nitrate of silver containing seventy 
grains to the ounce of water. To three parts of this add two of 
acetic acid. Then if the prepared plate is rapidly dipped once or 
twice into this solution it acquires a very high degree of sensi- 
bility, and it ought then to be placed in the camera without delay. 
The development is effected by the use of the proto-sulphate of 
iron, without the use of any restraining acid. 

The high sensibility of the process will be appreciated from an 
account of an experiment tried at the Royal Institution. A glass 
plate prepared as above was placed in the camera, properly ad- 
justed, in a darkened room, so that it was in focus to receive the 
image of a revolving wheel. Upon the wheel was placed a 
printed bill, and when the wheel was making two hundred revolu- 
tions a second, it was illuminated by a spark from the discharge 
of a Leyden battery. 


Notwithstanding the rapidity, the very transient and compara- 
tively weak illumination, the bill was faithfully printed on the 
photograph plate. 


The peculiarity of the process is the degree of sensitiveness 
obtained in connection with albumen, the employment of albu- 
minate of silver as a substratum for the sensitive film, and the use 
of proto-iodide of iron as a re-sensitizer. A theory was advanced 
at the time to account for the great sensitiveness by supposing 
the formation of a peculiar ether, or rather an iodide of ether. 
Whether this is correct or whether the nitrate of iron has a 
peculiar influence, being a powerful reducing agent, is worthy of 
investigation. 
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To obtain a clear impression from the wheel making two hun- 
dred revolutions a second, and with the not very strong illumina- 
tion from a Leyden battery, would be even a severe test for our 
modern plates. 


THE REPRODUCTION OF NEGATIVES. 


T might seem like a sophism to say that a reproduced negative 

may be made better than the original, but by careful manipula- 
tion such a thing can be accomplished. 

Very often a large number of prints is demanded from a 
single negative in a short time. The negative may be a valuable 
one, and danger always attends the printing of a large edition 
from a single cliché, moreover the weather may be bad, and the 
time of exposure necessarily increased. The desire to duplicate 
our negative is natural, and that there may be no difference in the 
results, we are anxious to have the duplicate of as good character 
as the original. 

Perhaps the original may be too flat, and thin, and troublesome 
for the printer in his efforts to secure good impressions. It needs 
intensification, but as it is not his own, he dare not risk the 
doctoring of it. Our resource is to reproduce. We have tried 
the various methods of making a negative direct from a negative. 
The process is intensely interesting, scientifically, but not so 
intensely interesting, practically, and we are inclined to make 
a positive first and then a negative therefrom. Perhaps my 
method, which has been very successful in my hands, will be of 
interest to the practical readers of your journal. Even when the 
original is defective or has spots and cracks upon it, it can be 
bettered in the reproducing. Sometimes a reversed negative is 
wanted for certain processes, but I believe they are not as much 
needed now as formerly. Well, it can be made reversed in the 
reproduction. 

First give a good scrutiny to the original as to its density, that 
is, its uneven density, its color, etc. Clean off carefully the back, 
and then select a deep printing frame a size larger than the nega- 
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tive. Fit into it instead of the usual glass, a nice piece of clear 
glass, free from bubbles, scratches, etc., then arrange the negative 
in the centre of the frame, being careful to brush away with a 
soft brush all filaments, dust or grit, and place the plate, film side 
down, on the negative’s face in close contact. Put the dark pad 
in to secure good pressure, and place the back of the frame in 
and press the springs carefully in place. All is ready now for ex- 
posure, which should be made at about 18 inches from a gas jet 
or oil light. Of course the time is determined by the character 
of the negative and the rapidity of the plate used. ' It is best to 
use a slow plate for the positive, because it gives you time to con- 
sider ; but a rapid plate, as they make them now-a-days, could be 
used. Carbutt’s B. is a good brand, but don’t use process plates 
for this purpose, they would give too great density in the positive. 
If the original is very dense it would be, perhaps, better to use a 
rapid plate. The plate should also be a size larger than the 
original, to escape, in the copy, the marks of the edges of the 
plates, and also to get the benefit of the best portion of the emul- 
sion ; for, if any portion of the negative is thin, it should be 
shaded during exposure by moving a cardboard over the spot. 
If certain parts are denser, cut a hole in a card and place the aper- 
ture over the dense part, keeping the card also moving and give 
the spot the extra advantage of more exposure. 

After having estimated the proper time for exposure, proceed 
to development. I recommend Pyro. and potash, inasmuch as it 
gives one better control over the process. 

A weak developer is to be preferred, as the exposure ought to 
be full. Do not get the positive too dense, but secure all the detail. 
If the original has been flat and thin, the positive, however, may 
need some contrast which the addition of Pyro. will secure. 
Sometimes the addition of Bromide will be found necessary. 

Having dried the positive, carefully spot out all pin-holes and 
do any work necessary on it, retouching or strengthening weak 
portions, or reducing too dense spots. You may even obliterate 
the marks of cracks, etc., of the original by careful work on the 
positive. 
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The making of the negative is now in order, and about the 
same procedure is gone through. Proper exposure and weak 
developer, with Pyro. and soda or potash, with a trifle of 
Bromide. 

The chief thing to remember in reproducing negatives is to 
secure the proper kind of positive. It ought to be slightly over- 
exposed, gray in color, full of detail—which should be seen with- 
out much effort to the eyes. Reject all yellow-colored positives. 
They give flat negatives. You might think I ought to recom- 
mend some of the other developers than Pyro. to avoid stain, 
but Pyro., if properly treated, gives the cleanest positives and 
negatives. After development, before washing at all, first sponge 
the plate over with a cotton dipped in weak acetic acid water (1 
dram to pint), then allow the plate to lie in the acetic acid bath 
a couple of minutes, then thoroughly wash under the tap before 
fixing, and there will be no danger of stain. Sulphite in the 
developer also lessens the liability to stain. 

Hardness and chalkiness is apt to occur with the beginner in 
making reproductions, because it is hard to persuade him that a 
brilliant positive is not always necessary. A rather over-exposed 
positive gives the finest results unless the negative to be repro- 
duced is an exceedingly tame, thin, flat one. With cleanliness 


and good judgment, success is assured. W. H.R. 


OUR PICTURE. 

The frontispiece is a flower study, introduced to show the importance of 
isochromacy in properly rendering color values. The daisies are of the 
light yellow variety, with deep yellow centres. The vase containing 
them, light blue; the pitcher a somewhat darker shade of blue than the 
vase, but of a color which an ordinary plate would have rendered much 
lighter in tone. Anticipating the more correct rendering by the 
isochromatic plate, and also assisting the translation of color somewhat 


by placing the pitcher in the shade, the photographer has relieved it by 





putting it against a lighter portion of the drapery—a small canvas screen 
—the drapery proper is of a dark green color. The proper rendering of 
the blues is excellent, considering no color screen was employed to de- 


press the tone. Cramer's Medium Isochromatic, 
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SILVER ALBUMEN. 
ILVER paper, despite the invasion of the labor-saving, ready- 
made substitutes, has not yet been relegated to the limbo of 
desuetude, though the Aristo paper makers have been repeatedly 
ringing its knell. 

True, it has had something of a declination, but I think we may 
reasonably look for its right-ascension again in the photographic 
firmament. To me it has always been “a bright particular star,” 
and I think it will long remain a favorite medium for expression 
of artistic printing with our skilled workers. 

The desire now-a-days to gratify the rule of thumb, soi disant 
photographer with inflexible formulz, which accompany the pack- 
ages, has made the proper management of the old-time silver 
printing bath a subject demanding too much self-reliance. 

I trust, therefore, that you will permit me to occupy a few lines 
in your journal with a method which, followed with judgment, 
will yield as beautiful results as either platinum or carbon, and 
which does not fall far behind either of these modes of printing 
in yielding permanent results, and which offers a far more flexible 
means of accommodation to the peculiarities of the negative. 

To obtain the best results in platinum a particular sort of nega- 
tive is demanded. I do not know whether this is the case with 
carbon or not, but I do know that silver printing accommodates 
itself to all negatives, and will often, under skillful management, 
bring out latent beauties which were not expected. 

As our albumen paper in the market is salted it will be found 
that 60 grains of silver to the ounce of water is the proper strength 
to employ. Use pure nitrate of silver crystals and pure water. 

After solution of the silver, add a small quantity at a time of 
bi-earbonate of soda, shaking the bottle with each addition ; stop 
the addition when a single precipitate is formed, which will no 
more dissolve on shaking. 


For every 480 grains of nitrate, add one minim of concentrated 
aqua ammonia. Shake and allow the bottle to stand about 12 
hours, keeping the solution protected from dust. 
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Do not for economy’s sake use too shallow a layer of solution 

your floating-dish, for the reason that a small quantity is 
eedier exhausted than a large portion, in the ratio of 5 to 1. 
Remember that if the bath is weak it dissolves the albumen 
om the paper, and as the shallow bath gives up its silver to the 
rst few sheets applied to its surface, the upper layer will be 
eakened. But if the bath has considerable depth you may pre- 
nt this weakening by stirring up the solution after severa! float- 
igs, and so keep a uniformity in the absorption. 


By this means the bath does not become contaminated with 


yarticles of albumen, but remains clear, needing only a good air- 


ng when you are through with your floating. If you keep your 
ilvering-room perfectly clean, well-ventilated and free from dust, 
you may leave the bath in the shallow dish to air. Of course 
some organic matter from the albumen paper gets in to the solu- 
tion, but all you need do is to filter it through paper into a wide- 
mouth bottle, which must be done just before using it. Keep 
vour floating dish clean, and after testing with the hydrometet 
to see if the bath is at the right degree of strength (it will be found 
to need dilution), add just enough water to bring it up, and if the 
amount of solution falls below the needed depth, add some stock 
prepared solution of nitrate made with the carbonate of soda and 
the ammonia as above. 

A bath so constituted and managed may be used continually, 
and there will be no necessity for fusing with kaolin or of send- 
ing to the refiners. 

loat the paper long enough to let the silver penetrate the al- 
bumen to the substratum of paper. This will give you a rich de- 
posit for the gold to work on, and also prevent blisters when your 
prints are consigned to the hypo-bath, and it will also insure you 
rich, beautiful results which will not fade, even when exposed to 
the light for years. I have prints 20 years old made with this rich 
silver deposit in the albumen, which are bright and fresh-looking, 
indeed, much more brilliant than many of the aristo’s of only a 
vear’s existence. 


Never add any other nitrate to the bath than the silver nitrate 
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There are many formule for toning which are accessible from 
the books and periodicals. I have used in the days that have 
passed the benzoate of ammonia which your correspondents speak 
of and have obtained some very pleasing results, but I prefer to 
neutralize with borax and sometimes with chalk. I always 
redden my prints before toning in a bath to which a small amount 
of acetic acid is added, then wash in clear water and tone in not 
too strong a gold solution only slightly alkaline. 

As to the fuming with ammonia | think ten minutes will be 
found sufficient if strong ammonia is used, but be careful to have 
your paper thoroughly dry before fuming, if necessary use heat. 
I think the print is sometimes subjected to too much washing 
after it comes out of the printing frame before toning. There 
should be some free nitrate remaining which has not been entirely 
converted into silver chloride, but if there is too much free silver 
there will be unequal action on the print of the toning solution, 
mealiness and diagonal red lines. 

Have by a strong solution of common salt, which may be add- 
ed to the bath if you find you have not washed sufficiently. Al- 
ways use a fresh hypo bath with each day’s printing. Too much 
stress has been laid on the washing after fixing. Prolonged wash- 
ing detracts from the brilliancy of the results. Rapid changing of 
water and constant motion of prints for an hour will remove all 
hypo. Pass the prints from the hypo into a strong solution of 
salt before putting them into the wash water. 

If agreeable, in another article I shall give your readers my 
method with plain paper. 


JEssE SUNDERLINE. 


We have received samples for trial of the Standard Gelatine Dry Plate, 
Lewiston, Me. We found them extremely rapid, with a fine body oi 
emulsion, which gave a clear, brilliant negative of a gray color, with rich 
gradations, and in every way equal to the best work on the highest grade 
plates in the market. We can cordially recommend them, for gallery or 
out-door work. 
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IN THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT SUITABLE FOR A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURE. 

l~ HE choice of a suitable subject for representation by photo- 

), graphy, of what is called a genre or composition picture, 

not a particularly easy task. 

From the very necessity of the case the picture must be in- 

nsely realistic, and yet it must not be commonplace, or, worse, 


ilgar. There must, too,-be a certain amount of mystery about 


‘ts conception, if we may be allowed to modestly use such a term 


| photography, and a mystery which does not involve obscurity, 
ceding a label tacked on to the subject, telling us, as the rude 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” told the Duke— 
“This lanthorn doth the horned moon present, 


Myself, the man i’ the moon doth seem to be.” 
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We are willing to acknowledge the very narrow borders to 
which photography is confined in the exercise of the fancy—we 
will not venture to say imagination,—but we do think that the 
quality of suggestiveness in a limited degree is not altogether 
shut out of her dominion in art. But it is out of our part to go 
into an analysis of the nature of the imagination, yet we think 
that, merely out of justice to realism, we should call attention to 
the fact that the elements which form the creations of the poet or 
painter, if examined, will be found to be in themselves intensel) 
realistic, often familiar objects or incidents. 

“When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field,” 
says Shakespeare, and our souls thrill with the beauty of the fig- 
ure, but think analytically of forty ploughings of a fair maiden’s 
brow, and of deep trenches being dug on her cheeks. What are 
those two most poetic conceptions of Shakespeare—Oberon and 
Titania 





with all the beauty of imagery with which he clothes 
them, but the veriest man and wife after all ?— 

“Tll met by moonlight, proud Titania.” 

“What, jealous Oberon. Fairies, skip hence.” 

“ Tarry, rash wanton. Am I not thy Lord?” 

The great poets and painters, without “ o’erstepping the mod- 
esty of nature,” create new scenes, call forth unexpected manifes- 
tations, and discover likenesses and differences in things which 
delight the imagination or touch the heart. 

Shakespeare tells us his mistress’s eyes are “ nothing like the 
sun,” and Richardson acknowledges that Clarissa’s neck was “not 
so. white as the lace upon it, whatever poets might say if they had 
been called upon to describe it.” 

In the commonest object, in the humblest character, we may 
find thoughts rich in beauty, strong in truth, and of high moral 
purpose. 

We remember reading a paragraph in Goethe’s “ Sorrows of 
Werther ” which comes in very appropriately to show how an 
avowed idealist delights in the actual and conmo.nlace things 
of nature. 
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“About a league from the town is a place called Waldheim. 
It is very agreeably situated on the side of a hill. From one of 
the paths which lead out of the village you have a view of the 


whole country, and there is a good old woman who sells wine 





MARKET DAY. 


and coffee there ; but better than all this are two lime trees be- 
fore the church, which spread their branches over a little green 
surrounded by barns and cottages. I have seen few places more 
retired and peaceful. I send for a chair and a table from the old 
woman, and there I drink my coffee and read Homer. It was 


by an accident that I discovered this place one fine afternoon. 
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All was perfect stillness—everybody was in the fields except a 
little boy about four years old, who was sitting on the ground, 
and holding between his knees a child of about six months. He 
pressed it to his bosom with his little arms, which made a sort of 
great chair for it, and notwithstanding the vivacity which spar- 
kled in his eyes, he sat perfectly still. Quite delighted with the 
scene, I sat on a plough opposite, and, had great pleasure in draw- 
ing this little picture of brotherly love and tenderness. I added 
a bit of the hedge, the barn door, and some broken cart-wheels, 
without any regard to order, and in about an hour I found that 
| had made a drawing of great expression and very correct de- 
sign, without having put in anything of my own. This con- 
firmed me in the resolution that I had made before, only to copy 
nature for the future. Nature is inexhaustible, and alone forms 
the greatest masters.” 

A subject happily adapted from nature should not deprive the 
painter of the credit due to invention, nor should it deprive the 
photographer. Yet he is accused by the artist of appropriating 
what is not his own. 

Indeed the mere faculty of inventing an incident is far more 
common than the nice and quick perception of that in nature 
which is fitted to the purposes of art, and which ordinary obser- 
vers would pass by or reject as trifling or unworthy. 

Among the drawings by Raphael collected by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are many evidently representing scenes which actu- 
ally presented themselves to him. There is one in especial show- 
ing four young men in the dress of the time, sitting at a table— 
an accidental group no doubt of some of his pupils, which might 
readily be passed off as a copy from a photograph. The works of 
Michael Angelo abound in attitudes which seem, as doubtless 
they were, taken immediately from nature. 


look. 


They have that very 
And some of his figures, and some of Raphael’s, and Ti- 
tian’s and Rubens’s,—we hardly know where to stop,—look as 
if they had been taken with a drop-shutter. 


I am content,” says George Eliot in Adam Bede, “ to tell my 
simple story without trying to make things seem better than 
PD, é > > 
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1ey were, dreading nothing indeed but falsity, which, in spite of 
1e’s best efforts, there is reason to dread. Falsehood is so easy, 
uth so difficult. The pencil is conscious of a delightful facility 

drawing a griffin—the longer the claws and the larger the 
ings the better ; but that marvelous facility, which we mistook 


r genius, is apt to forsake us when we want to draw a real, un- 





LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


exaggerated lion. Examine vour words well, and you will find 
that, even when you have no motive to be false, it is a very hard 
thing to say the exact truth, even about your own immediate 
feelings—much harder than to say something fine about them 
which is not the exact truth. 

“It is for this precious quality of truthfulness that I delight in 


many Dutch paintings which lofty-minded people despise. 
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“T find a source of delicious sympathy in these faithful pic- 
tures of a monotonous, homely existence, which has been the 
fate of so many more among my fellow-mortals than a life of 
pomp or of absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or of world- 
stirring actions. 

“T turn without shrinking from cloud-borne angels, from pro- 
phets, sibyls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over 
her flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner while the noon-day 
light, softened perhaps by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob 
cap, and just touches the rim of her spinning-wheel and her stone 
jug, and all those cheap, common things which are the precious 
necessaries of life to her, or I turn to that village wedding, kept 
between four brown walls, where an awkward bridegroom opens 
the dance with a high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while 
elderly and middle-aged friends look on, with very irregular 
noses and lips, and probably with great pots in their hands, but 
with an expression of unmistakable contentment and good will. 

“* oh,’ says my idealistic friend, ‘ what vulgar details? What 
good is there in taking all these pains to give an exact likeness of 
old women and clowns ? What a low phase of life! = What 
clumsy, ugly people.’ 

“ But, bless us, things may be lovable that are not alto- 
gether handsome, | hope. I am not at all sure that the majority 
of the human race have not been ugly, and even among those 
‘lords of their kind,—the British,—squat figures, ill-shapen nos- 
trils and dingy complexions are not striking exceptions. Yet 
there is a great deal of family love amongst us. I have a friend 
or two whose class of features is such that the Apollo curl on the 
summit of their brows would be decidely trying ; yet to my cer- 
tain knowledge tender hearts have beaten for them, and their 
miniatures—flattering, but still not lovely—are kissed in secret by 
motherly lips. 

“ T have seen many an excellent matron who could never in her 
best days have been handsome, and yet she had a packet of yellow 
love letters in a private drawer, and sweet children showered 
kisses on her sallow cheeks. have been 


And I believe there 
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plenty of young heroes of middle stature and feeble beards, who 


have felt quite sure they could never love anything more insig- 
nificant than a Diana, and yet have found themselves in middle 
life happily settled with a wife who waddles. Yes, thank God ; 


human feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the earth, it 





FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 


does not wait for beauty, it flows with resistless force, and brings 
beauty with it. 

“ All honor and reverence to the divine beauty of form! Let 
us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women and children,—in our 
gardens, in our houses ; but let us love that other beauty, too, 
which lies in no secret of proportion, but in the secret of deep 


human sympathy. 
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“ Paint us an angel, if you can, with floating violet robe, and 
a face paled by the celestial light ; paint us oftener a Madonna, 
turning her mild face upward and opening her arms to welcome 
the divine glory ; but do not impose on us any esthetic rules 
which shall banish from the region of art those old women 
scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns 
taking a holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded backs and 
stupid weather-beaten faces that have been over the spade and 
done the rough work of the world, those homes with their tin 
pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their cluster of 
onions. 

“In this world there are so many of these common, coarse 
people, who have no picturesque, sentimental wretchedness ! 

“ It is needful we should remember their existence, else we may 
happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, 
and frame lofty theories which only fit a world of extremes. 

“ Therefore let art always remind us of them ; therefore let us 
always have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the 
faithful representing of commonplace things——men who see 
beauty in the commonplace things, and delight in showing how 
kindly the light of heaven falls on them. 

“There are few prophets in the world, few sublimely beautiful 
women, few heroes. I cannot afford to give all my love and 
reverence to such varieties. I want a great deal of those feelings 
for my everyday fellow-men, especially for the few in the fore- 
ground of the great multitude whose faces I know, whose hands 
[ touch, for whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. 
Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantié criminals half so 
frequent as your common laborer, who gets his own bread, and 
‘ats it vulgarly but creditably with his own pocket-knife. It is 
more needful that I should have a fibre of sympathy connecting 
me with that vulgar citizen, in a vilely-assorted cravat and waist- 
coat, who weighs out my sugar, than with the handsomest rascal 
in red scarf and green feathers ; more needful that my heart 
should swell with loving admiration at some trait of gentle good- 


ness in the faulty people who sit at the same hearth with me, or 
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in the clergyman of my parish, who is, perhaps, rather too cor- 
pulent, and in other respects is not an Obertin or a Tillotson, than 
at the deeds of heroes whom I shall never know except by hear- 
say, or at the sublimest abstract of all clerical graces that were 


ever conceived of by an able novelist.” 








SHOPPING. 


But doubtless I am exercising my faculty of invention in select- 
ing from the authors what is best suited to my purpose, so I shall 
return to my own commonplace. What strikes one as a good 
subject will appear totally uninteresting to another. “ Concern- 
ing taste there is no disputing,” but we know that everybody, no 
matter what his taste may be, is attracted by anything which 


affords a certain amount of surprise or unexpectedness. 
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When anyone oks ata painting and sees at a glance just what 
the maker’s idea was in getting up the picture, does he rate that 
artist very highly ? He tells you the painter's theme is too trans- 
parent. He wants to study the picture, to ponder over it, and by 
his own ingenuity discover something in it he did not perceive 
at the first glance. Now does anyone mean to say that a photo- 
graph cannot tell a story in such a way as to excite some curiosity 
in the onlooker ? 

The picture one has in his mind’s eye may be translated by the 
camera, not as well, perhaps, as with the brush and pigments, yet 
with a certain amount of gracefulness and sentiment, and if one 
can only get the models into the spirit of the thing, the result is 
bound to be pleasing. But take heed, never attempt subjects 
transcending the limitations of photography. 

We are sometimes led to believe that the models help the 
successful picture-making photographer more than they get 
credit for. 

There is one consideration in beginning our search for the 
picturesque—not to start out to make the picture without a defi- 
nite idea of what it is going to be. 

It begins an “ airy nothing ” and never gets “ a local habitation 
ora name.’ If we ourselves have no definite conception of how 
we intend to construct our picture-story, how can we ever inspire 
our patient and obliging models to act in harmony with us? No 
wonder they are stiff and awkward, and disgust us with their 
want of pliability. They may, if they catch your idea, become 
most valuable factors in suggesting means and entering into the 
spirit of it as veritable actors and not mere puppets. 

Definiteness is the lever to success. A picture in which the 
models thoroughly enjoy themselves and the theme will have a 
certain amount of mystery in it which shall always make it inter- 
esting and pleasing to the beholder. 

Your skill will, of course, be called forth by the introduction of 
something in harmony with the scene ; not obtrusive, but in 
some way centering the interest. A distinguished art critic said 
he could always tell the greatness of an artist by the manner in 
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which he introduced a dog or a cat in the picture. With many 


i ainters puss looks as if she were indeed in a strange garret. 


oh 


Now the question comes, How can this definiteness of pictorial 
atention be secured ? 

It cannot be secured at all unless the germ is in your own mind, 
-but we may believe Ben. Jonson when he tells us : * A good 
oet’s made as well as born.” We may be sure it is equally true 
i a good photographer. 

There are ways of strengthening, or even embodying vague 
ideas. Do not smile at the exceedingly prosaic way we shall sug- 
gest: We know of no better plan than to read over a catalogue 
of the titles of pictures in the guide books or of collections of 
pictures of any kind ; if nothing better can be had, an auction 
sale catalogue. Those of the Dutch and Flemish school of 
painting, the Genre painters, as they are called, will be found 
especially valuable. Terburg and Metsu, Gerard Dow, Peter 
Hooch, Jean Maes, and a host others. These painters have de- 
voted themselves to subjects 


’ 
Not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food,” 

and photography may look at them and derive ideas therefrom 
and not be accused of aiming too high. After you have formed 
definitely in your own mind, or sketched out on paper rough 
drawings or sketches of what the subjects they have painted seem 
like to you, try to get hold of engravings, or even coarse wood- 
cuts of their methods of treatment, and modify your sketches 
accordingly, but do not ever slavishly copy outright. 

You will be surprised how your own thought-out ideas and 
the hints you get from the cuts will enable you to build up a new 
and delightful picture. You will get hints about arranging the 
draperies, the best use of accessories, etc., etc., for happily these 
Dutch painters of the drama of everyday life give us just such 
domestic scenes as we see at home. Our way of life is, of course, 
; a little modified in costume, but needing scarcely any change in 


é| dress to make it as picturesque. Another good way to get ideas 





y is from the caricaturist. These artists are always free from affec- 
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tation, and the most original of anybody. Leech, Du Maurier, 
Arthur Frost, are rich in fancy and highly suggestive. The 
pages of “ Life,” and “ Truth,” and * Puck,’ and the other comic 
papers, are fertile fields from which to draw inspiration. Thus 
even the most ridiculous sketch will furnish stray ideas whicl 
may be combined to the formation of a picture most serious in its 
intent. 

After you have the name, title, or idea of what your picture shal! 
present, a certain amount of tact is needed to build up the picture 
and to dispose of the various parts. 

Let your models help you here also. Only gently guide them 
use no forcible expressions or coercive measures, and be ready to 
improve on any suggestion they or chance may offer, remember- 
ing that originality, after all, is the ability of perceiving what 
escapes ordinary eyes. 

Joun Bartcertt. 
( Zo be continued.) 


THE MAGIC AND MYSTERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
BY J, A. RANDALL. 


Wuirte Licut ror DEvELoPiING.—The first fifty years of dry- 
plate photography will probably be known as the dark ages, 
when the photographer was forced to grope about under a 
deep red light ; the man of the twentieth century, developing 
his plate in a soft white light with ease and comfort, will look 
back with pitying contempt on the man of the nineteenth with 
his glimmer of ruby light. Abney once propounded the 
query, “ How would you develop a plate in white light?” I 
gave it up, and Abney evincing no willingness to satisfy the 
curiosity aroused in me, I forthwith dived into my “ Instruc- 
tion’ and “ Treatise,” looked up “ Cantor Lectures,” searched 
“Phil. Trans.” (100 vols.), hunted through back volumes of 
photographic journals, but not a hint of white light for develop- 


* Portions of this article were published unintentionally without credit to author o1 
source.—ED, 
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ing could I find. Began to suspect Abney of frivolity. At last 
] remembered that Abney had produced a whitish light by a 
mixture of the yellow and blue of a spectrum, and that silver 
chloride and silver iodide, being only slightly sensitive to blue 
rays and those above yellow and blue, as well as red and green 
light, might be admitted whilst developing them. Given, 
therefore, a silver chloride or iodide highly sensitive to a mono- 
chromatic light, or a developer much more energetic than those 
now in use, it would become practicable to use such films for or- 
dinary work and develop them in a whitish light. It is worth 
consideration if such a monochromatic plate would not fulfil 
all the requirements of ordinary photography, wherein color- 
rendering is not of great importance. Of course a salt highly 
sensitive to the yellow would be the ideal, in order that the lum- 
inosity-sensitiveness of the eye and the plate should correspond. 
3ut Abney has recently shown that behind all color is luminos- 
ity, or a light that is colorless, and it is therefore not unlikely 
that a sensitive film could be found capable of receiving impres- 
sions in luminosity rather than color. 


A Puantom Picture.—Put a sheet of ground glass behind a 
portrait negative and place it against a window strongly lighted. 
Darken all the panes except the one against which the negative 
is placed then look steadily at one point of the negative for about 
half a minute. On then directing the eyes towards the dimly 
illuminated ceiling of the room, a beautiful positive of a rich 
sepia will be seen. By this simple method a likeness can be 
recognized by those who are not practised in examining neg- 
atives. 


DovusLes.—Doubles, or two positions of the same person on 
one picture—such as a man playing chess or shaking hands with 
himself—are made in the same way as “freaks.” Many other 
curiosities can be secured if, instead of dividing the exposure 
shutter vertically, it is divided diagonally or otherwise to suit 
the subject. In this manner we may obtain “a little child 
sleeping on a chair while her spirit is soaring away in a vision 
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’ 


of happiness ” in the upper part of the picture ; a painter with 
the subject at his side and also on the easel; and many extra- 
ordinary feats of jugglers and tumblers. Three portraits in 
the same picture can also be made by dividing the shutter into 
as many parts and adjusting it with great care. Some years ago 
a picture of this kind represented three portraits of a little girl; 
two were holding out a sheet of plate glass, and the third was 
standing upon it. Many such strange combinations are possi- 
ble by the exercise of a little ingenuity. A very simple plan of 
making doubles is to use a black cloth as a background, to take 
the subject on one-half of the plate in the first position, and on 
the other half in the second, the little light reflected from the 
black cloth in the second exposure having no effect on the first 
impression already on the plate. A man conversing, boxing, 
etc., with himself, or both batting and bowling may be had by 
this simple expedient. 


Tue Stamp Portrait.—The stamp portrait—that is, a pos- 
tage stamp copied and the head replaced by another portrait— 
can be achieved by this process. First copy the stamp to the re- 
quired size, either blocking-out the crowned head on the origin- 
al or in the negative. Then print an oval of the portrait wanted 
to fit into the vacant space on the stamp, paint it over with gam- 
boge, and print the stamp border around it as usual. The print 
so obtained may again be copied, or duplicates made by the 
same process. Select foreign stamps for imitation, print them 
by a color process, and mount them on cards after the manner 
of the specimens in the British Museum. 


TRICKS IN PRINTING.—Various startling appearances can be 
created by applications of combination printing. To make them 
a process of masking is generally adopted; but I will explain 
another dodge, much simpler, and if done well capable of giving 
a better result, especially with small work. Specimens of com- 
bination printing made by this process were at one time hawked 
about in the trade; two guineas were asked for the secret, and 
some photographers were so struck by the specimens that they 
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willingly paid the price. The process is best adapted to albumen 
paper, and consists in simply painting upon the surface of the 
albumen with a water color, such as gamboge or some other 
non-actinic color. For example, supposing the only surviving 
portrait of a defunct person is wanted surrounded by a wreath 
fora memorial card. The wreath is photographed to the desired 
size, and the head of the portrait copied to fit within the wreath. 
Next the head is masked, printed upon the sheet of paper, and 
when taken from the printing frame painted over with the 
gamboge. This operation must be done in a weak light, care 
being taken that the paint covers the figure and yet does not 
encroach upon the white ground. When dry the paper is ad- 
justed to the wreath negative printed. In washing the paint 
comes off, leaving the portrait surrounded by the wreath, and no 
trace of an outline to be seen. This process is too tedious for 
large work, but it cannot be improved upon for small work when 
a mask and disc are difficult to manipulate. 


A Simp_Le Tricx.—Photograph the back of a person, either 
head or shoulders or full length, showing not a trace of the 
face. Take a print from the negative and paste it on a card in 
the usual way. Upon the back of the mount paste a full face 
portrait of the same person to match the other. Nine persons 
out of every dozen to whom the back view is presented will re- 
verse the card to look for the face ; the regularity with which 
this is done becomes very amusing after a time to those in the 
secret. 


DEcAPITATION—“ The Horrible Headless Horseman.”—A 
sickly feeling creeps over the person who is shown the portrait of 
an upright headless body and the feeling is not diminished when 
it is seen that the missing head is under the figure’s arm, is stood 
realism is easily reproduced by combination printing. Two 
negatives are required, one of the figure’s head, the other of the 
figure without the head. The head can be removed either by 
interposing a screen between the subject and lens during ex- 
posure, or by masking out in the printing and putting in a new 
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background. The head alone is then printed on the paper near 
the position it is to occupy in the finished print; it is painted 
over as directed above and brought under the full-length nega- 
tive in any desired position—under the arm, on the table, or fly- 
ing away from the shoulders—and when printed and washed it 
of course appears in one or the other of these odd positions. It 
is said that in some military towns certain photographers keep 
stock negatives of smart horse regiments, and any ungainly 
linesman or recruit, by having a small head taken in the studio, 
will be supplied with a portrait of himself of large size, in full 
dress, of noble figure, and mounted on a fiery charger, with 
which he can astonish the natives when he returns home. 


A PREHISTORIC KINETOSCOPE.—Take two negatives of a per- 
son performing any energetic action, one at the commencement 
and one at the finish of the operation. A man pumping water, 
sawing wood, or driving a nail will do. Mount a print from 
each negative upon a circular piece of stout cardboard, one on 
either side, in reversed positions like the impressions on a coin. 
Attach a length of string to each side of the cardboard in the 
line of the diameter. Then rapidly twirl the card by means of 
the string and it will appear that the two images combine and 
the man works most energetically. 


In concluding these articles I am conscious of having led the 
reader a somewhat erratic course. This was partly necessitated 
by the nature of my subject and partly by a desire—in the 
words of one who professed a passion for photography—*“ to 
sow the seeds of a few agitating mysteries that you feel you must 
solve.” 


Photo. News. 





The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company celebrate the twelfth year of 
their production of photographic lenses by the extension of their Photo- 
graphic Lens Department, the new addition covering 8,000 feet of space 
and providing facilities which the rapid increase in the demand for their 
lenses has made imperative. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY THE ROENTGEN RAYS* 


T has been frequently stated that the visible fluorescence of a 

tube is not a guide to its working power, but in my experience 
I must contradict this. I find that I can always tell how many 
tubes are working by noting the visible amount of fluorescence ; 
and, moreover, the very best tubes that I have, fluoresce almost 
as well (if not so regularly), when the current is reversed, as when 
it is passing in the right direction ; many tubes cease to fluoresce 
almost entirely as soon as the current is reversed, but a very good 
tube will fluoresce whichever way the current is going. 

I at one time imagined that the intensity of the X-rays ran in 
direct ratio with the number of breaks made by the contact- 
breaker, and spent much time in devising an arrangement which 
would give me more rapid breaks. I now find that a certain but 
variable number yield the best results (at any rate from a photo- 
graphic point of view). The number varies considerably with 
the state of the tube, and I find that best suited for my purpose 
by noting the amount of fluorescence. 

I have made a series of experiments with the object of ascer- 
taining the penetrability of various metals, but, owing to the ex- 
treme difficulty of obtaining the various metals in sheets of the 
same thickness, I have been seriously handicapped. Sheets have 
been chosen as nearly as possible of the same decimal gauge, and, 
although it has, so far, been impossible to obtain accurate meas- 
urements, they may be roughly placed in the following order : 

List of metals, placed in order of the resistance they offer to the 
passage of the X-rays : Aluminium, steel, zinc, tin, copper, nickel, 
brass, platinum, lead, and silver. 

The brass in the list was composed of copper, 63 per cent.; 
zinc, 37 per cent., with slight impurities, in all about .03 per cent. 
The thickness of the sheets used was as near as possible 4 metal 
gauge, or .o12 decimal gauge. 

The order in which the above list of metals is placed is only 

* Extracts from a paper read before the Royal Photographic Society of Great 


Britain. By Hall Edwards, L. R. C. P.—Transactions of the Royal Society.—From the 
Photographic Journal, January 12, 1897. 
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approximately correct, and it will be necessary to make accurate 
measurements before an absolutely corect list can be drawn up ; 
it is, nevertheless, sufficiently near the mark for all practical pur- 
poses. 

During the progress of my experiments upon metals, I have 
noted an interesting point which I have not seen mentioned. It 
is a well-recognized fact that variations in thickness can be radio- 
graphed, and it is quite possible (using great care) to obtain a 
mixed image of the two sides of a coin. But this is not all ; for, 
if a sheet of metal be dented, even so slightly as not to render 
one part thinner than another, this indentation can be pictured. 
If a radiograph be taken through the metal covering from the 
top of a bottle of pyrogallic acid, for instance, the lettering and 
trade mark will stand out as plainly as if it were photographed in 
the ordinary way, with a camera and lens. I first thought that 
this phenomena was due to the fact that, in the process of press- 
ing up the image, the metal was considerably thinned in certain 
parts. I disproved this theory in the following way. A small 
piece of thin foil (a mixture of tin and lead) was pressed down 
upon a medal with the ball of the thumb, not sufficient force being 
exerted to stretch and thin the metal. I succeeded in radiograph- 
ing the raised image with ease, and, on carrying out this 
method with care, I find I can obtain an image of any medal I 
may desire to copy. I then came to the conclusion that the pro- 
duction of the image was due to the varying distances of the sur- 
face of the pressed metal from the photographic plate. This 
theory I still hold, although it is just possible that the phenome- 
non may be due to an entirely different cause. 

To try and ascertain the truth of the matter, I took two small 
pieces of sheet lead, about one-fortieth of an inch in thickness. 
These I lightly pressed upon a brass ring, so as to slightly raise 
a ring on each piece. I now placed both pieces upon a covered 
plate. One I placed with the raised ring towards the plate, the 
other with the raised surface toward the tube. On examination 
of the negative I failed to find any difference between the two 
images, and, had they not been marked, I could not have told one 
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from the other, although in both.instances the rings were per- 
fectly distinct. 

A brief consideration of the various theories put forward to 
account for the phenomena produced by the X-rays may prove of 
interest, and further may suggest a line of investigation to work- 
ers in this interesting branch of research. In the investigation 
of a subject of such absorbing interest (which is open to all who 
care to trouble themselves in the matter), it is only natural that 
much should be said (on the spur of the moment) which is found 
to be incorrect in the course of time. 

All communications from untrained experimenters should be 
taken cum grano salis. It is a very simple matter to ump at con- 
clusions, but it is quite another thing to substantiate and make 
self-evident the premises from which such conclusions were ob- 
tained. 

Of the various theories put forward to account for the phenom- 
ena under discussion, not one is sufficiently backed up by facts 
to give even the most slender grounds for its acceptance. Very 
many facts will yet have to be revealed before it will even be safe 
to jump at a conclusion without risk of missing your footing. 

We have at present at least three theories which are worthy 
of consideration, and to very briefly discuss the “pros” and 
“cons ” of each (even in the light of our at present limited knowl- 
edge) may not be a waste of time. 

The theories in question are :— 

The Electrical. 
The Fluorescent. 
Ultra-violet light. 

In favor of the electrical theory we have the facts that, without 
electrical energy the phenomena cannot be produced, and that 
the intensity of the X-rays runs in direct ratio with the amount 
of electrical energy used, granted, of course, that the tube is con- 
structed to carry the current. The experiments of Hertz have 
also proved that electrical waves can be transmitted to a distance 
through solid bodies. On the other hand, we find that without 
a tube capable of producing the other phenomena which have 
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been described by Crookes as being those of Radiant Matter, no 
photographic results can be obtained. We have, therefore, two 
factors which are absolutely necessary before the phenomena can 
be produced. Again, no matter what amount of electrical energy 
be passed through the tube, the vacuum of which has fallen below 
the point when the phenomena of Radiant Matter are exhibited, 
no photographic or fluorescent results can be produced. It ap- 
pears to me that this fact alone is sufficient in itself to negative the 
electrical theory. 

With the limited knowledge already at our disposal we con- 
sider that electrical energy is an absolute factor in the production 
of the phenomena, but if we are to judge from analogy, there is 
every reason to beliéve that given a Crookes tube, there is no 
reason why some other form of energy should not be capable of 
producing similar results. It is a well-known fact that a ray of 
light falling upon a Crookes tube is capable of setting the mole- 
cules contained therein in motion, and that some of the phenom- 
ena of Radiant Matter can be observed under such conditions ; 
the movement of the vanes in the radiometer when the instru- 
ment is placed in the light is an example of the effect of another 
form of energy from Radiant Matter. Now is it not possible that 
X-rays may be produced by passing an intermittent ray of sun 
or other light through a Crookes tube ? Anyhow we have not at 
present proved beyond all power of contradiction that electrical 
energy is an absolute necessity, therefore to found a theory is, 
to say the least, premature. 

In order to see whether a ray of light passed through a tube 
would produce the X-rays, I bored a hole in the shutter of my 
dark room, and allowed a ray of sunshine to pass through the 
tube for several hours, and also a ray of light to pass through for 
the remainder of the day. At the other side of the tube, at the 
usual distance, I placed a plate enclosed in black paper with a 
metal disc upon the top, such disc being turned up edge-ways, so 
that no pressure should be exerted, but the result upon develop- 
ment was absolutely nil. It then occurred to me that perhaps 
an intermittent ray would produce some result, and I rigged up 
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a clockwork arrangement by means of which a disc with a hole 
in it was made to revolve in front of the hole in the shutter, but 
still there was no effect. At the same time, I have not entirely 
civen the matter up, but I have been so busy in other directions 
that I have not been able to continue my experiments. 

That electrical energy without the aid of a Crookes tube, is 
incapable of producing the phenomena which can be produced 
by means of the X-rays, has been proved, hence to ascribe to 
electricity the production of the phenomena without further evi- 
dence is unscientific. The main factor is undoubtedly the pres- 
ence of Radiant Matter, and it therefore follows that the phenom- 
ena is one of the properties of such matter when set in motion by 
suitable means. 

Up to the discovery of Prof. Roentgen, Crookes tubes were 
looked upon as little better than interesting toys, but it must not 
be forgotten that it was predicted that the phenomena exhibited 
is quite capable of being applied to useful purposes, and in all 
probability Roentgen’s discovery, wonderful as it is, is only the 
first link in a chain which may prove of immense length. 

Although it is impossible at present to say with certainty that 
the electrical theory is the wrong one, there is every probability 
that this may be the case. 

The Fluorescent Theory.—It has long been established that 
the production of fluorescence is one of the properties of Radiant 
Matter when set in motion, and it was whilst investigating this 
phenomenon that Prof. Roentgen discovered the action of the 
X-rays upon a photographic plate. 

We have so far very little evidence that the change in the film 
is due to fluorescence entirely, for although we know that a dry 
plate can be acted upon by a fluorescent surface, there are many 
points which appear to disprove that this alone is the cause of 
the photographic action ; some of these I have already discussed, 
and although again it has been pointed out that photographic 
plates fluoresce when brought within the range of the X-rays 
(a phenomena I have not myself noted), I am inclined to look 


upon it as only one of the phenomena, and not the direct cause 
of the effect. 
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The fact that negatives can be produced upon bromide paper 
is additional evidence that the fluorescence of the support does 
not make any material difference to the result. 

Supposing that the result is due to the fluorescence of the silver 
bromide, or the gelatine, and knowing that radiographs can be 
produced a dozen or more at a time upon superimposed sheets of 
bromide paper ; we should naturally expect that the silver would 
be deposited equally throughout the thickness of the film—this I 
have already proved not to be the case, and the fact somewhat 
discountenances the theory that the result is due to the fluores- 
cence of the film itself. 

On weighing equally the “ pros”’ and “ cons ” of the case, the 
only just conclusion we can arrive at is that the fluorescence of 
the film, or its support, is but a secondary phenomenon, and not 
the direct cause of the effect. 

The Phenomena due to Ultra-Violet Light—In many respects the 
phenomena exhibited by the X-rays simulate those produced by 
ultra-violet rays ; but they differ from them in many important 
respects, not the least being that substances which are most trans- 
parent to the X-rays are the most opaque to what has been called 
dark light. Take black paper as an example. 

It hardly comes within the province of my paper to enter into 
a lengthy discussion upon these and various other theories which 
have been brought forward, and I have only briefly alluded to 
them with the object of showing that as a matter of fact we are 
perfectly ignorant of the causes of the phenomena. 

That we have placed in our hands a new force, of great power, 
is certain, but we are quite unable at present to even guess at its 
ultimate usefulness, even to the photographer. Further, the dis- 
covery appears to have allowed us a peep over that shadowy 
borderland where matter and force merge into one. 

That every effect must have its cause we all know, but should 
we be right in assuming that every cause must produce some 
effect ? I think we should; for although in many instances 
the effects are so small, and the causes so subtle, our knowledge 
is so incomplete, and we have no instruments to measure them— 
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I think, all the same, that scientists will be ready to admit, that 
every cause must produce some effect. In the papers some time 
ago I saw that Mr. Edison was going to win a prize of some thou- 
sands of dollars for giving a gentleman back his sight by means 
of the X-rays. I do not believe Mr. Edison ever undertook to do 
anything of the kind ; for as the X-rays seem to have no effect 
whatever upon the healthy optic nerve, I do not think it is very 
likely that they will have any effect upon a diseased one. Know- 
ing the fact that the rays will pass through the head, it struck me 
that there might be some central organ which might be able to 
appreciate them. I had seen it stated in the papers that the optic 
nerve could do so, and I therefore tried some experiments upon 
myself—again with negative results. I sat, completely blind- 
folded, before a Crookes tube, whilst my assistant held close to 
different parts of my head various shaped pieces of thick lead. 
I could not, however, tell what was there, or even guess the shape 
of the object held between my head and the tube. I was a little 
disappointed, because I had hoped that in some extraordinary 
way I might have been able to tell which particular piece of metal 
was being placed in the path of the rays. 

We have heard much about the effect of the X-rays upon the 
skin ; this I think must be due to some idiosyncrasy of the opera- 
tors, for although I have myself been experimenting daily for 
the past eleven months, I have failed to notice anything of the 
kind. 

The advances which have been made in the application of the 
X-rays are, for the most part, purely medical. To the surgeon 
the improvements in tubes, and in technical details, have been a 
distinct advantage, and he is now able to take very much better 
photographs, and through thicker parts than was possible some 
time ago. I should like here to show a photograph which was 
very successful, and which is very interesting, inasmuch as the 
child (if he grows to be a man) will have to say that his life was 
given to him by means of the X-rays. It is a radiograph through 
the chest of a child a year and nine months old. The child swal- 
lowed a sovereign (or was thought to have done so), and was 
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taken to a medical man, who saw no symptoms that the sovereign 
was present. A month afterwards the child was brought to me, 
but I found no symptoms, and advised the parents to wait and see 
if any occurred ; soon afterwards it had a slight attack of bron- 
chitis, and there was distinct evidence of some pressure upon the 
trachea. By means of a fluorescent screen—a better one than I 
had when the child was first brought to me—I could see distinctly 
there was something in the chest, and, having persuaded an oper- 
ating surgeon that such was the case, the patient was given 
chloroform and after an exposure of seven minutes this photo- 
graph was obtained. (Print shown, in which the image of a cir- 
cular body was very clearly visible.) Several similar photographs 
to this have been published in the medical papers, but in these 
cases the coins could all have been removed without the aid of 
the X-rays ; in this case, when the child was under chloroform 
an instrument was passed into the cesophagus but failed to touch 
the sovereign, and the child had to undergo the very severe 
operation of cesophagotomy, and is now perfectly well. It is a 
record case from a surgical point of view, because it is the 
youngest child which has ever recovered from this severe oper- 
ation. 

One point that medical men desired should be cleared up by 
means of the X-rays is still as dark as ever. It was hoped that 
we should be able to photograph stone in the kidney, and the 
reasons for our not being able to do so are, to a great extent, 
photographic. The further away an object from the plate, the 
more indistinct its image becomes ; and it is curious, that, even 


when an object is placed a little distance from the plate the image 


cast (by a coin) seems to be fogged. (Negative shown to illus- 
trate this point.) I ask any of you who are experimenting to 
see if some method cannot be devised by which this difficulty 
can be got over ; if you find such a method you will make a very 
distinct advance, and will do a considerable amount of good for 
your fellow-creatures, because I am certain that stone in the kid- 
ney can be photographed if this one difficulty can be overcome. 
At the conclusion of the paper Dr. Hall-Edwards exhibited a 
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series of lantern slides. Two of the slides showed the necessity 
of taking radiographs of a fractured limb, from more than one 
point of view, as the direction of the fracture or the position of a 
foreign body might not be visible from the point of view first 
chosen. He remarked that iodoform was the most opaque sub- 
stance he had yet examined. In connection with a slide showing 
a needle in a hand, he said the position of foreign bodies could 
be to a great extent determined by their relative degree of sharp- 
ness when viewed from different points, the want of definition 
increasing with the distance of the object from the plate. 

Mr. A. W. Isenthal, referring to Dr. Hall-Edwards’ remarks as 
to the opacity of the fluorescent salts, and especially of platino- 
cyanide of barium, said he had tried the very simple experiment 
of placing several thickly coated fluorescent screens one behind 
the other at distances of about eight inches, and allowing the 
rays to pass through them. He found that using only compara- 
tively small electrical energy, with a spark of from three and a 
half to four inches, he was able to get a very distinct shadow on 
the fourth screen, which appeared to him to indicate that platino- 
cyanide of barium was less opaque than had been suggested in 
the paper. With regard to the fluorescence of the tube being 
taken as a criterion of the amount of the exposure to be given 
when using the tube with a photographic plate, he had lately been 
using some tubes which fluoresced excellently, and with which he 
had been able to clearly discern on the screen some of the deeply 
seated structures of the body, but the same tubes utterly failed 
to yield satisfactory results on photographic plates. This would 
confirm what Dr. Hall-Edwards had said as to some plates show- 
ing a very dense deposit on those parts which had only been 
covered with the envelope, and failing to give any details of the 
thicker parts of the hand. He had often taken a tube with which 
he had been able to see the knee-joint of an adult at a distance 
of about two yards for the tube, and exposed an ordinary hand 
for five minutes on a very rapid plate, and the resulting negative 
had been very unsatisfactory, although the tube had fluoresced 
brilliantly and steadily throughout the exposure. 
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Mr. Wilson Noble said it appeared to him that if Dr. Hall- 
Edwards wanted a fluorescent screen which should be trans- 
parent he was expecting the impossible, because a screen to be 
fluorescent must of necessity retard the rays in order to produce 
fluorescence. Fluorescence was probably due to molecular 
change in the substance, and if the rays attacking the screen were 
utilized in producing the fluorescence, obviously they could not 
get through the screen ; it therefore seemed to him that a fluores- 
cent screen must be opaque and that a transparent screen could 
not be fluorescent. With regard to the fluorescence of tubes, 
there was undoubtedly very great difference between one tube 
and another, and also in the action of a particular tube at different 
times. It had been a matter of great difficulty to him to ascer- 
tain what was the cause of the varying appearance of the tubes 
from time to time: he did not quite understand what Dr. Hall- 
Edwards meant when he referred to different kinds of rays issuing 
from a tube—he presumed they were all the same rays, in the 
same way as red rays were similar to violet rays. He had held 
his hand to a screen, and the whole of it—bones and flesh alike— 
had been nearly transparent, and had then taken his hand and the 
screen further away from the tube until there was practically no 
illumination at all, showing that the transparency was not due to 
an excess of light, if he might use the term, but that for some 
reason the bones and the flesh were equally transparent. As far 
as he was able to judge, when a tube was showing a kind of 
ground glass fluorescence the effect was to make the bones very 
much more transparent than when the tube was showing a bril- 
liant apple green fluorescence. He had had no difficulty in pho- 
tographing through the thickest parts of the body, but a short 
time ago a case occurred which puzzled him very much. A boy, 
of about fifteen years of age, was brought to him by a doctor to 
be radiographed for hip disease, but although he tried several 
exposures up to thirty minutes, he found it absolutely im- 
possible to get any detail whatever in the bone, which was appar- 
ently as transparent as the flesh ; there was no doubt that the 
rays passed through the boy’s body, because the iron splints which 
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he was wearing showed distinctly on the plate. The Penetrator 
tube was excellent when new, but for some reason it seemed to 
go off, and it was almost impossible to make it recover itself by 
heating in the ordinary way. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT LAMPS FOR MAGIC LANTERNS. 


For a long time magic lantern operators have been trying to adapt 
the electric light to the purposes of projecting views on photographic 
slides upon the screen, but the expense, together with the inconvenience 
in handling the light, as well as its too great intensity, have been the 
principal drawbacks to its introduction. Recently Mr. Arthur W. Yale, 
of Philadelphia, has devised a new form of the arc light lamp which is 
simple in structure, easily managed, giving a uniform, powerful, yet at 
the same time soft illumination with the minimum amount of heat. 

In order to secure this quality of illumination, the carbons are enclosed in 
an encasement which is practically void of oxygen, thus preventing their 
consumption, and are so arranged that they can be adjusted by means of 
a simple device, requiring less attention than the operating of a calcium 
light, and giving much greater illumination. 

The bottom carbon burns away about one-thirtieth (1-30) of an inch 
per hour, hence it is only necessary to feed the upper carbon. This car- 
bon can be instantly brought in contact with the lower carbon and in- 
stantly raised, at the same time the most minute adjustment of the arc 
can be made, a result heretofore unattained. 

The lamp can be “ set” at any angle, and will fit any lantern, set-screws 
or posts being unneccessary on account of the heavy base. The oil lamp 
or the calcium jet need simply be removed and the arc light set in its 
place. 

This lamp consumes less amperes than any other arc lamp, hence it is 
cheaper to operate, yet the candle power is nearly as high as the most 
powerful “ open arc incandescent” lamp on account of the high voltage. 
This lamp can be seen at any time at the photographic establishment of 
Wm. H. Rau, cor. Juniper and Chestnut streets. Patent applied for. 


“Ray Filter Photography,” beautifully illustrated with half-tone etch- 
ings of cloud and landscape “ Rayfiltergraphs” and distributed by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., gratis, is one of the most 
pleasing and instructive booklets of the year. Everyone interested in 
photography should write for a copy. 
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The Journal of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain con- 
tains the paper read by W. Gamble on “ The History of the Half-tone 
Dot.” After briefly reviewing the earlier methods for producing a grain, 
the author enters upon the proper scope of his paper, the methods em- 
ployed for breaking up the tones of the original by interposition of 
screens in making the negative plate; however not limiting the term 
screen to that of any particular form or pattern, but giving it a more 
generic signification, the principle being identical in them all, whether 
gauze, ruled lines, or stipple, nor is he specific in their mode of applica- 
tion. 

The author shows that a print from a negative on a zinc plate in ink, 
without the interposition of a screen, gives no half-tones, merely high 
lights and deep shadows of the original. Hence the necessity of breaking 
up the image so as to produce a stipple of varying size for the reception 
in varying degree of the printers’ ink. 

The author gives the credit for the inception of half-tones to Fox Tal- 
bot, 1852, who employed muslin, crape, Brussels net, etc., interposed be- 
tween the cliche and the sensitive surface. Mr. Gamble calls special 
attention to the fact that Fox Talbot speaks in his patent, of “a glass 
plate covered with fine, opaque lines,”—the modern line screen—Talbot, 
however, it seems, did not make practical application of the ruled screen, 
but preferred a plate to which a grain was given by dusting on some pow- 
dered material, or by interposing between the plate and the light a layer 
of fine black gauze, single or double fold. This latter method has the dis- 
advantage for relief etching purposes that the high lights are rendered 
without dots, forming a hard edge from light to dark. 

Mr. Gamble’s attempts at the employment of the gauze in the camera 
was beset with many difficulties by reason of the lack of the information 
we now possess about half-tones. The influence of the diaphragm was not 
then considered. In his recent trials with a gauze screen; according to 
present day methods, placing the gauze between two glass plates and 
setting it at a suitable distance from the sensitive plate, just as a ruled 
screen, using a square stop, he found it acted similarly, but the network 
was faulty. 

The next step in the history of the dot is the use of mechanically ruled 
lines. C. J. Burnett, in 1858, suggested screens of crossed or uncrossed 
ruled lines or random dots on glass. The single line screen first claims 
our attention because it was the first in use. It is difficult to give credit 
to the first user. At that time lithographers were accustomed to use, as 
they do now, mechanically ruled lines for the purpose of imparting a tint 
on the stone or copper plate. Sometimes the lines were engraved direct 
on the stone, sometimes they were ruled on copper and transferred to 
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stone. Naturally the experimenter in half-tone seized upon this very 
likely means of obtaining his screen, or “tint” as it was very often called 
in the early days of the process—a word which at once indicated its origin. 
We can well imagine that a proof from such a tint-plate was made the 
means of securing a screen by photography on glass, and this in fact was 
the way line screens were made for a long time. There is also a very 
natural reason for using single lines, and that was the difficulty of secur- 
ing cross lines. Not only was it difficult and expensive to rule a large 
copper plate perfectly in cross lines, but there was the fact that if you 
make a negative from a proof of a cross line tint you get, not cross lines, 
but checkers, so that in order to get the cross line screen a positive would 
have to be made from the negative plate. Now the operator knew per- 
fectly well it was difficult enough to get the one plate perfect, but to copy 
it again was enough to turn his hair gray. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that there were no anastigmat lenses in those days, and it was no 
easy task to render the crossed lines equally sharp. It was also believed 
that a cross line did not give such a good result’ owing to cutting off so 
much light from the plate. 

It was probably for such reasons as these that attempts to make and 
use cross line screens were abandoned for many years, and the whole 
efforts of experimenters were concentrated on single line screens. 

Berchtold in 1859 suggested using line screens for his process, but the 
earliest record I can find of the making and using of such screens sys- 
tematically is by Baron F. W. von Eggloffstein, who was pursuing experi- 
ments for accomplishing heliographic engraving on steel for intaglio 
printing in 1861, in Philadelphia. Sufficient evidence has been given that 
he was making experiments at this early date, but he did not take out a 
patent and publish results until November 21st, 1865, in the United States. 

Eggloffstein’s screen consisted of a highly polished plate-glass covered 


with a good asphaltum etching ground, heated and smoked over a wax 
taper in the manner of the engraver’s black etching ground. When 


cooled the plate was ruled over with a diamond or other point in a ruling 
machine in one direction only. The method of using this screen was to 
expose a bitumen coated plate to the action of the light through the 
screen, and then to the photographic image by a second exposure to 
light. Both images were thus blended into one, the screen giving texture 
to the photographic image. The parts not acted on by light were then 
dissolved out, and the bare steel etched with acid to produce an intaglio 
printing surface. It is a curious fact that these early screens were ruled 
with from 200 to 500 lines to the inch, which is much finer than the finest 
in use to-day. To the extreme fineness of the rulings the failure of the 
process was probably due. 

It has been stated that Messrs. Bullock invented the method of shifting 
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the screen during exposure—that is to say, turning it 45 degrees in order 
to secure a cross line—but I can find no mention of it in their specifica- 
tion, and as a matter of fact it was suggested by Berchtold. So far as 
available evidence goes, this idea, so far as negative making is concerned, 
should be conceded to J. W. Swan, whose patent is dated 1879. Meisen- 
bach patented practically the same idea three years later. 

Swan was trying to turn to account the idea already known to many 
photographers that if heat be applied to a gelatino-bromide plate which 
has been developed, fixed, and rendered surface dry, the image will stand 
out from the plate in more or less bold relief. To obtain stipple effects 
for pictures possessing half-tones, he used screens consisting of trans- 
parent fine lines, about 100 to the inch, ruled on an opaque ground. Such 
a screen may be placed before the sensitive plate in the camera, while the 
negative was being taken, or it could be used in contact with the trans- 
parency to be copied, or in printing by introducing the screen as a film 
between the negative and the sensitive plate. In either case it was, 
according to Swan’s process, moved periodically at different intervals 
during the exposure, so that a stronger impression of the lines, and a 
greater number of crossings is obtained in the shadows than in the lights 
or vice versa, if a transparent positive is used. Different sorts of screens 
may be used even on the same picture and (continued this description) 
such photographs may be used as negatives by transmitted light, for pro- 
ducing reliefs by the process already described, as by the application of 
moist heat, or by the chromated gelatine method. Or such linear photo- 
graphs may be used in photo-etching processes. Swan not only sug- 
gested the use of the single line screen, and the turning of the screen, for 
his own process, but he also suggested it as a negative process to be 
applied to chromated gelatine on zinc, copper, etc. 

I don’t think there can be any doubt, from this description, but that 
Swan ante-dated Meisenbach by three years in the process commonly 
ascribed to Meisenbach. 

However, Meisenbach paved the way to the commercial success of the 
half-tone process, and stimulated other firms to renew experiments which 
had for some time fallen flat. There were several zinc etching firms in 
London at that time, but none paid any attention to the rising process of 
half-tone. Gradually the Meisenbach specimens began to make their 
mark, and the older process firms saw that they must be moving with the 
times. 

Meisenbach’s patent stated that a transparent plate is hatched or stip- 
pled, and is placed face to face with the transparent positive. The hatched 
plate may be moved one or more times during the taking of the negative, 
to obtain cross hatched or broken shading. This negative is transferred 
in the usual manner on to a plate of suitable material (i.e., bitumen sensi- 
tized zinc) which is etched to form a typographic block. 
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I do not think Meisenbach secured a patent either in France or 
America. At any rate process engravers in those countries began to 
vigorously experiment with the method, patent or no patent, with the re- 
sult that so far as America was concerned, a much better process was 
evolved. 

We must now turn to America for the further progress in half-tone, and 
this part of its history is by far the most important. But before doing so I 
must hark back a little to the later seventies to refer to experiments with 
the Woodbury relief. Woodbury himself experimented with gauze, but 
the most practical application of Woodburytype to process block making 
was by F. E. Ives, in 1878. As I understand it, Mr. Ives made a Wood- 
bury relief and from this a plaster cast. The relief was inked with a good 
black ink, and an elastic sheet consisting of a pyramidal raised grain was 
pressed into contact with the inked relief, and according to the height of 
the different parts of the latter the elastic grain received more or less ink 
in different parts. For example, in the shadows it received most ink, the 
pyramids being “squashed” together, whilst in the high lights the ink 
just touched the points. The inked elastic sheet was then pressed into 
contact with the white plaster cast and left it stippled all over with dots of 
different gradation. The cast was then photographed and the negative 
used for making an etched relief block in the usual way. 

Mr. Ives, however, appears to have soon turned his attention to making 
negatives with ruled screens, and in 1886 he had introduced sealed ruled 
cross line screens, and had discovered that a square diaphragm gave a 
better result than a round one in connection with these screens. In May, 
1888, he described in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, the optical prin- 
ciples involved in the process though the reference was brief, and Mr. 
Ives’ method did not become generally known until some years later. 

Meanwhile numerous attempts had been made both in Europe and 
America to produce more perfect screens, and it was felt that in this lay 
the greatest hope of the process. Further it was believed that these 
screens must be ruled on to the glass direct. Wolfe, of Dayton, Ohio, 
was, I think, the first to introduce a good commercial screen, but he made 
them by ruling an original plate direct and copying from this on dry 
collodion plates by contact probably. These screens were wonderfully 
clear compared with what had been available hitherto. He at first intro- 
duced single line screens unsealed, but afterwards brought out sealed 
cross lines, such as he now supplies. For the benefit of those who have 
not handled one of these screens, I pass round an example so that you 
may see how wonderfully clear, sharp, and dense the lines are, consider- 
ing that they are copies. 

In 1893, Max Levy patented engraved line screens, and his invention 
was epoch-marking in the history of half-tone. These screens, as most 
of you are aware, differed from all previously existing screens in the fact 
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that the lines were etched into the glass, and then filled with opaque pig- 
ment. In that respect the patent is claimed, and I think is deserved by 
the amount of labor Mr. Levy put into the work of perfecting his idea. 
These screens are now universally used by half-tone workers, and it is 
upon their results that so much has been written in the past two or three 


years concerning the theory and practice of half-tone work. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA.” 

How to accomplish the greatest amount of good in the best possible 
way. 

In order to encourage competition, and to obtain a thoroughly repre- 
sentative exhibition of photographic work, it has been decided that the 
territory covered by the P. A. of A., be divided into four sections, the 
same as last year, the divisions to be known as the Eastern, Western, 
Middle, and Southern. Each division will have a separate set of prizes in 
all classes, and the winning exhibits of the first prize in Genre and A 
classes in each of these respective divisions, will be at once entered to 
compete for a “ Grand Portrait” and “ Grand Genre ”’ prize. 

The Eastern division to consist of the following states :—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, New Jersey, and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Western Division :—Washington, Oregon, Minnesota, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, Texas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nevada, and Oklahoma. 

Southern Division :—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia. 

Middle Division :—Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

Members of the P. A. of A. to compete in their respective divisions. 
The first prize winners of Genre Class in each division to compete for a 
grand prize to consist of an article seventy-five dollars in value. The first 
prize winners ot each division in class A to compete for a grand prize to 
consist of a life membership in the P. A. of A. 

The exhibits winning the grand prize in the Genre and A classes to be- 
come the property of the Association, for the purpose of forming a per- 
manent exhibit. 

This plan affords the possibility of a member’s work meeting with a 
just award by virtue of competition with the fellow fraternity of his own 
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section of country, without interference with the work made by mem- 
bers in foreign territory with whom they do not compete or meet in their 
regular business relations. 

In addition to this it encourages all sections of the country to competi- 
tion and progress, inasmuch as the grand portrait and grand Genre prize 
are awarded by a competent selection of the best work culled from only 
the first prize winners of the various divisions of territory, and gives each 
section equal chance in winning the two grand prizes. 

The committee have secured a competent artist, and an expert chemist, 
to give us a lecture on Art and Chemistry, respectively ; which will be 
appreciated by the fraternity as a right step in the right direction. 

The association desires every photographer in the country to encour- 
age the association by becoming a member. A list of which will be pub- 
lished for distribution at the convention, and all those employers and 
employees who send their initiation fees and dues to G. W. Varney, 
3937 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, before June first, will have their 
names published among the list of members. The secretary has applica- 
tions on file for copies of the names of leading photographers in the 
United States, from publishers and others who want photographs for 
publication, and will pay for the same. It will be an advantage for every 
photographer to be on this list. 


ABOUT FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“ 


Mr. Epitor: That is an interesting paper on “ Flower Photography,” 
published in your April number, and the one by yourself read at the 
Photographic Society has some very excellent suggestions. Flowers are 
my favorite, and I think the title Portraiture is a just one, because they 
really do require as much humoring as a child to get the best expression. 
if I may use the term. Nothing is more unpleasant than harshness, and 
softness cannot be obtained but with a subdued light, which necessitates 
long exposure and consequent languor on the part of our delicate sub- 
jects. That is a good idea suggested of photographing against the 
light. It gives a wonderful transparency and softness of finish, which is 
not unlike the effect we see in paintings of flowers. I always use ortho- 
chromatic plates, and by the way, I have caught a hint from one of the 
other contributors to your magazine on photographing lace, and applied 
it to my pet hobby. 

The writer speaks of the beautiful effect of relief obtained by direct 
side light, and exclusion altogether of top light. 

Now it occurred to me that many varieties of flowers are akin in 
structure to fine lace. Why not adopt the same method of illumination, 
and support the shadowed side with judicious reflexion by means of paper 
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screens. I was truly delighted with my results. I think you will agree 
with me, but if you can suggest any improvements, I am open to receive 
them. 

I think generally there is a great deal too much stress laid on the im- 
portance of top light even in portraiture. Painters get superb results 
with side light altogether, and I think where the contrasts are subdued 
by proper reflectors on the shadow side and the principal light somewhat 
subdued, we might have some deviation from the stereotyped gallery 
effect, of which, like Rosalind, I begin to weary. But portraiture is not 
my forte, and perhaps I ought not to advise. Exviza HENRY. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Stated meeting held Wednesday evening, May 12th, 1897, the president, 
Mr. Joseph H. Burroughs, in the chair. 

The Directors’ monthly report was submitted as follows : 

Your Board of Directors respectfully reports that it met for organiza- 
tion May 6th, and that the following sub-committees were appointed : 

House—Charles R. Pancoast, John G. Bullock, F. Wm. Geisse. 

Meetings—Walter P. Stokes, Henry Troth, H. H. Furness, Jr. 

Library—Anthony W. Robinson, Wim. H. Roberts, F. Wm. Geisse. 

Lantern—William H. Rau, Frank Bement, Dr. Benj. Sharp. 

Membership—Anthony W. Robinson, George Vaux, Jr., S. Castner, Jr. 

Publication—Edmund Stirling, Robert S. Redfield, Jos. H. Burroughs. 

Finance—Robert S. Redfield, Chas. R. Pancoast, John C. Browne. 

Messrs. Albert G. McElroy and Winthrop Sargent have been elected 
active members of the society. Miss Bertha M. Lothrop has resigned. 

By the removal of the stairway from the space back of the developing 
rooms a storage room has been made available for the use of the society. 
The House Committee has, with the approval of the Board, adopted a 
rule that hereafter cameras and other apparatus left at the rooms by 
members must be kept in the storage room. 

Mr. William Rau, chairman of the Excursion Committee, made a 
report relative to the trip to New York, April 27th, when a special tug 
was chartered by the society in order to enable the members to photo- 
graph the naval review on the occasion of the dedication of the Grant 
Tomb. The party went to New York and returned in a special car, and 
all the arrangements for their comfort and convenience were most satis- 
factory. There were forty-four cameras used on the trip, and over 1,300 
exposures made. It was announced that the photographic results of the 
trip would be shown on June 2d. 

Upon motion of Dr. Charles Schaffer, the committee was continued, 
and was increased to six. 

Mr. John C. Browne submitted a report from the Entertainment Com- 
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mittee. Upon motion of Mr. John G. Bullock, the thanks of the society 
were extended to the committee, and it was, at its request, discharged. 
It was ordered that a new Committee on Entertainment be appointed. 

The president appointed as the Entertainment Committee, Mrs. Benja- 
min Sharp, Mrs. Charles Schaffer and Miss Mary M. Vaux. 

Mr. George Vaux, Jr., was appointed to fill the vacancy on the Excur- 
sion Committee. 

Mr. Walter P. Stokes, chairman of a special committee of the Board of 
Directors on new quarters, made a detailed report as to the progress 
made. The report was, upon motion of Mr. John Carbutt, accepted and 
the matter referred back to the Board, with power to act. 

An application for membership from Mr. Charles M. Taylor, Jr., (“‘ The 
Gladstone”), proposed by Mr. Wm. H. Rau, was received and referred. 

Mr. Thomas Wakeman Lane moved that the Board of Directors be re- 
quested to take into consideration the advisability of a celebration of the 
35th anniversary of the organization of the society, on November 26th, 
1897, or some other convenient date. It was agreed to. 

Mr. John Binder, a visitor, gave a demonstration of the method of 
toning the National Photogravure Board, a printing-out paper which 
required no mount. Gold and platinum baths were employed, and the 
resulting prints were very rich and beautiful. 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland exhibited a portable apparatus which he had 
devised for making vertical photographs of flowers in the field. The 
frame work was adjustable for different angles and, without the camera, 
weighs about 13 pounds. He also showed a focusing scale which he 
found of great use photographing flowers. It consisted of a series of 
half-inch steps, numbered ; this, when placed among the flowers on the 
plate-glass rest, enabled him to adjust the focus to the best advantage 
without the slightest difficulty. 

Mr. McFarland also gave a very complete demonstration of the process 
of printing with Velox paper, which he described as the printing process 
for busy men. It was a slow bromide paper in effect, and was developed 
quickly and easily. EpMuND STIRLING, Secretary. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. have opened a branch house, Boardwalk 
and Michigan avenue, Atlantic City, where they are prepared to serve 
with the same promptness and efficiency their friends, with fresh chemi- 
cals, developers, etc., and have a stock of photographic apparatus, hand 
cameras, kodaks, shutters, etc., and all the various brands of plates, 
films, etc. They have also facilities for the development of plates 
and films, the printing and finishing of photographs by amateurs. All 
amateurs visiting this summer resort are cordially invited to make free 
use of the dark-room for change of plates and developing. Come; make 
yourself at home. 
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AMERICAN EXHIBITORS AT THE PHOTO EXHIBIT 
OF INDIA. 


At the exhibition of the Photographic Society of India, the American 
exhibitors received high commendation. We give the following extract 
from the report in the Journal of the Photographic Society in India, 
March, 1897: 

Passing by other English exhibitors of merit, there remains to be no- 
ticed the American landscape and seascape work. The best of this is 
that of Messrs. Pancoast and Bracklow, both of which have gained a 
commendation. This work is only un-medalled, because the landscape 
class has this year been, in a measure, and through no fault of the judges, 
starved out. Nothing happier can be conceived than No. 240, “ Surf at 
Marblehead,” or the “ Delaware Breakwater,” No. 127, by Charles R. 
Pancoast, both wonderful specimens of the seascape class. Mrs. Clark- 
son has come out at the top in another class, but that she is a dangerous 
competitor in seascape is shown by her “ Sunset” “ Mid Ocean,” No. 
132. Nor should Mr. Gould’s or Mr. Hurndall’s names be omitted from 
the list of successful Americans because they go uncommended. We 
hope to see more of their work. 

No. 83, “In Tow,” carries off a silver medal. It is a very striking 
picture. Three jolly boats coming from some pier or jetty to which all 
faces are turned, are being towed by a small steam-launch towards the 
ships in the distance. The whiteness of the boats and the froth of the 
waves they make as they cut through the water which sparkles in the 
sunlight, are portrayed with astonishing fidelity. One feels the bright- 
ness and dazzle of brilliant sunshine. 

No. 92, ‘ Mother’s Posy,” is a tender little scene, expressive of a pretty 
sentiment, but the very light red tone of the print is not pleasing. No. 
96, “After Storm—Peace,” is a very highly finished platinotype, and by 
Mr. C. F. Fuston well merits the bronze medal it has gained. Mr. V. 
Pont takes another for No. 99, “ Pindri Valley,” in which the familiar 
points of Himalayan scenery are all present; hills, snow, mist, rolling 
clouds, and deodars. 

Mr. E. P. Youngerman’s exhibits are all good. No. 109, “ Memories,” 
represents a beautiful woman in evening dress, with fur cloak falling from 
her shoulders, sitting by a table, fingering some flowers in a vase. No. 
113, another portrait, shows the sheen on a silk dress very perfectly. No. 
114, “In the Heart of Asia,” by Mr. G. P. Symes Scutt, appeals less to us. 
It gains a silver medal in combination with another picture which unfor- 
tunately is not hung on the same wall. Mr. Pancoast sends several very 


interesting exhibits. No. 118, “ Reuben and I,” No. 123, “A Pathway 


to the Sea,” and No. 125, “ The Morning Toilet,” are worthy of notice. 
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PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 


[For Lenses see Special List. ] 
i—11x14 Scovill Port. Camera, 


Bonanza holder, ..... $35 
j—11x14 Anthony Port. Camera, 
Benster holder, ...... 30 


1—14x17 D.S. B. PortraitCamera, 40 
1—sx8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 


“ghee cc te cee 20 
VIEW CAMERAS. 

i— 6% x8¥% Blair Rev. Back 
Camera, Back lens, 6 holders 
and tripod . 35 

1—11x14 Copying Camera 20 

i—s5x7 Eastman R. B. Camera, 3 

” Holders, Steinheil lens,tripod, 35 
i—6%x8% New Model, lens and 
tripod, ‘ 9 
i—5x7 Ideal, 2 extra holders and 
special CW. « 19 
1-—-5x7 Blair, plain back, ‘front 
focus,lens andtripod,... 8 


1—22x28 American Opt. Co. View 
Camera, 22x28 Francais lens, 150 

i—11x14 Flammang R. B. Cam- 
era, 4 holders, tripod, Eury- 


scope lens. Prosch shutter, . 100 
1—5x8 Blair Lucidograph, 4 
i—4x5 New Model, .....-. 6 
i—8x1o Blair, Rev. Back, good 

OO ao ee eee 18 


i—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo Camera, 
1 pair Darlot lenses, 1 5x8 
Darlot lenses, 


a eee 10 
I—4 x 5 New Model Outfit, 6 
i—614x8% Novelette Camera, two 
(2 ) extra Holders, Beck R, R. 
Lens, Canvas Case, in good 
condition. Cost $107.00. Will 
ee ee ee eee 60 
1—4x5 New Model Imp. Camera, 
Wray lens, 6 extraholders, . 34 
I—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 
a a ee eee 13 
6—%¢ Scovill light-weight film 
holders,each ....... I 
1I—Takiv Magazine Camera, .. 2 
1—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . . 2 


1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6% x8% 
extension and 12 holders,. . 2 
—6%x8% View and 2 holders . 


5 
8 
I—5x8 New Model Camera, .. 10 
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1—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


COR tc tee ewes $10 00 
1—6% x8% American Optical 

Co.'s View Camera, ; 15 90 
1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 

new, with Orthoscope lens, . 28 oo 
1—Student Camera, complete. . 1 50 

HAND CAMERAS. 
1—Bull’s Eye '97 and Case 8 00 
1—4x5 Cycle Poco R. R. ™ 

6 holders, 18 00 
1—No. 4 Kodak, good : as new, 30 00 
1—Night Hawk Camera, ‘ 3 00 
1—5x7 Folding Premo, R R lens, 24 00 
1—4x5 Waterbury Detective Cam- 

O00, SO os se ee 8 00 
t—No. 1 Kodak, ....4.+-. 5 00 
1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new,. 45 00 
t—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 10 00 
1—ax5§ Climax Detective, new, to oo 

| 1—6%x8% Premo Sr, no lens. 28 oo 
ACCESSORIES. 
1—4x5 Roll Holder for Hawk Eye 5 00 
6—Scovill Light-weight Holders, 

ie. « + 4 «4% 4.8 6S 70 
i—Pmeenenramst, 6 wt te 2 00 
1—Wood Stereo Exposer, ; 5° 
3—Cross Collodion Filters, . each 1 00 
1—11xt4 Glass Bath, ..... 2 00 
2—12x15 Glass Baths, .each 3.00 
2—10x12 Printing Frames, each 50 
2—I4x1I7 8 I 25 
1—Eastman 4 fold tripod, - 400 
1—Pair large Beam Scales, 14 in., 2 00 
1—McKee Embossing Press - - 8 oo 
1—4%x5% Eastman Roll Holder, 2 75 
6—5x8 Scovill Film Holders,. . 6 00 
1—6x8 Cloud Vignetting Ground, 3 00 
1—9g06, 8x14, Ground ; 8 20 
1—5x6 Burlap Ground. .... 3 00 
1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 15 oo 

3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 50 
2—Large Oak Show Frames,each 5 00 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 

Lantern, 5% in. condenser. 25 00 
t—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

ME 6 5 sb ace 4% a 0 25 00 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 9 50 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, IO Oo 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 
1—18x22 Printing Frame, 2 50 
1—8xro Printing Frame, . . 40 
I—1 4x17 Adaptable Washing Box 4 5° 


3 co and 4 oo 













ii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1—Wall Accessory, ..... .§$ 
1—Daisy Foreground,..... 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage... . 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . 


888e& 


Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 1—% size Voigtlander Portrait . na 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 1—¥ -Size Portrait Lens, 4 
write for particulars. 1—} Voigtlander Lens, 0 

Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 4° | 1—16x20 Darlot W.A.. . 35 

I—4%4x5%4 Negative Box . . 35  1—6%x8% Gundlach and Shutter, 4 

1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 2 50 1—Fxtra 4x4 Harrison Portrait, 2 

1—Card-size Burnisher. . . . . 3 00 i—% H Band H Lens, ee 

I—22x28 Moorehouse weed 1—%-Size pet lens for 
Album, i es ee * oes g 00 cabinets, ‘os >. oO 

I—5x Eurysco Len 
Bargains in Lenses. yp Bm penny Prosch 2 

1 Set 1xg Gem Lenses ... . 15 00, 1—6%x8¥% Gundlach Single Lens 

1—14x17 Portrait Lens . . . . 25 00 1I—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 12 

1—11x14 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 20 00 | 1!—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, 15 

1—16x2o0 Rapid Rect. Lens, . . 30 00 | 2——4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each" ) 

1—5x8 Zeiss lens, series 3,. . . 45 «0 | !—I0x12 Blair Orthographic,. . 18 

1—4x4 Voigtlander lens, 30 co | 1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, oe 5 

1—Imitation Dallmeyer Lens, size 1—6%x8% Wide Angle Lens, ; 
OS Pre 6 oo | '—% Gem Lens, 

1—No. 1 Gray's Extreme Angle 1—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, . 12 
Periscope Lens; list $24.00,. 16 00 | '—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, : 

I—g in. focus Ross Portable Sym- | 1—8x1o Portrait Orthoscope, 2 
metrical; list $46.00,. . . . 30 00 | 

Terms: Net Cash. Lenses will be sent with privilege of tr 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


1I—8x1o W. 
1—8x10 LeClaire Lens, , 
1—4x5 Bausch & Lomb Shutter, ; 
1—4x5 Gundlach R. R. Star, . 
1—11!x1I4 Francais Lens, . 


$ 
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THE NEW GILSON ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 














This is the album for the Amateur Photographer and Photograph 
Collector, There are no disappointing blank leaves. It can be ex- 
panded or contracted at will by simply loosening a silk cord. Equally 
adapted to small gift collections, or large home collections. All sizes 


and styles of leaves or bindings. 
Prices from 80 cents to $5.00. 


Manufactured by the F, H. GILSON COMPANY, Boston. 


For sale by all Photographers, Supply Dealers, 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Send for Catalogue /. 


Adjustable Covers, 
Interchangeable Leaves. 


The only album that fits collections of all sizes employing From I to 50 Leaves. 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 














*HE Rhoads Photograph Gallery. 189%¢ 
Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, ~’~. 
isfor Sale. Business established in 1860. 
Equipment complete. North, top and 
side lights. Building three stories, all de- 
voted tothe business. Location good, 
Rent, $55.00. Lease tosuit. Price com- 
plete, $1200. A rare chance for an en- 

terprising man, W. M. RHOADS, 
For Estate W. H. Rhoads. 


PERATOR, experienced, reliable, 
~ elegant poser, accustomed to meet 
best patrons under the light, desires pos- 
iti¢ Possesses in-door and out-door in- 
struments, and all material for opening 

studio. All at your service. 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 217 S. Ninth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


POR SALE.—The undersigned, As- 
signee of Kombi Camera Co., in- 
solvent, will, pursuant to an order of the 
County Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
receive bids at the address given below 
for the purchase of the assets of said 
company for cash, to be reported to the 
Court at ten o’clock, A. M., March 17th, 
1897, subject to the Court's approval. 
[he property consists of a stock of 
Kombi Cameras and Accessories, miscel- 
laneous Photographic Supplies, Office 
and Salesroom Furniture and Fixtures, 
Good Will, Patents, Tools, Etc., and may 
be examined at 154 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. HuGu B. LOwWDEN, 
Assignee. 
Dated Chicago, March 3, 1897. 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 
By Dr. ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 
Cloth bound, $1.00. 

A limited supply of this standard work, 
written by a practical worker in amateur 

photography, 
Reduced to 50 cents 
per copy. 
Order at once before they are gone. 


Tuos H. McCo.tiin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelp* a. 


EYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 
Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 

all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. THos.H McCoutuin & Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
























SPECIAL NOTICE. 


See what the Secretary of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America says of 
McCollin & Co.’s Embossing Machine. 
Send for full descriptive circular, and 
samples of work. 

TuHos. H. McCouuin & Co. 
Ph:‘adelphia, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN. 
The Embozsing machine purchased 


| from you has proved a great success and 


has more than paid for itself in the short 
time we have used it. Every progress- 
ing Photographer should possess one 
Fraternally yours, 
A. L BowEksox, 
Sec'y Photographers’ Association of America. 





Enameled, Mat Surface and Platinoid En- 
largements on Argentic, Nepera and Bromide 
Papers. This has been ourspecialty for years; 
we have every facilty and the best talent. Sepias, 
Water Colors, Pastels, Crayons and Porcelains 
in high grades. Send your orders for anything 
you want, we can supply it. 

CAFLISCH BROS., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jobbers of all kinds of Bromide Papers, 
; Frames, Portraits, etc. 
WANTED-—A British Journal Almanac 

for 1894. Address 
Tuos. H, McCo.iuin & Co. 
1030 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


A REDUCTION in price of the famous 
Collinear Lenses has recently taken 


| place, and the agents for these lenses, 


| Messrs. Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
| Mass., have notified us that the greatly 
| increased demand for the Collinear Lens 


| the largest stock in Philadelphia. 


has enabled the makers, Voigtlander & 
Son, to lower the price. A descriptive 
and revised circular, with new prices, can 
be had by application to the American 
agents, Benj. French & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


ACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 
get backgrounds cheap. We have 
A full 


| line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 


| teriors, $4.00. 


\ 


always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
Bryant's 8x10 grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 

See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

TuHos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 
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FFOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 

Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you caa get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCo.t.in & Co., 
Selling Agents. 
FOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton. Pa 


BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. B. P., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


OR SALE.—A leading gallery in a | 
town of | 


thriving manufacturing 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 
of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOoLtin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 
FFOR SALE.—The leading gallery in a 
Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 
lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 
tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 
paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 
Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 
24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 


BLITZ PULVER 


the flash light work is om “op and likely 
to stay there. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


l 
| A BARGAIN—One of the leading pai- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash, 
Owner retiring on account of ill heaith, 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pac ific 
coast. Address M. L. Smiru, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPH Gallery. One of ‘he 
best located in Philadelphia, Pa., 
(733 Girard Ave.,) 5 doors from 8th St. 
Doing a nice business. Reasons for 
selling. Levy, 733 Girard Ave. 
«¢ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing to be as good. Draw your own moral 
A word to the wise, etc. 


(COMPETENT Artist and Operator at 
liberty October 15th. Ten years 
experience with leading galleries. Cray- 
on, Pastel and Water Color work, free- 
hand or on any kind of print: also very 
successful under the skylight. Willing 
and fully competent totake full charge 
| of a gallery. Large city preferred, 
| Samples and good references. Address 
‘‘ ARTIST,” care of this Journal. 


7TANTED.—Young man who unde: 

stands photography wants position 

in any branch. Can retouch. Address 
R. PAUL, 3330 Walnut street, Phila. 





GOMETHING NEW FOR PHOTO 
GRAPHERS TO HANDLE 


PHOTO PINS AND BUTTONS, 
THE VERY LATEST FAD. 

Made from any photograph on our handsome Pat 
Button on celluloid. Made in two sizes. Also Cuf 
Buttons and Breast Pins. Special inducement 
the trade, Prints mounted on Buttons 

Write for particulars and prices, 

HUSZAGH & CO., 
1514 N. Monroe St., Chicago. 


BICYCLES AT A BARGAIN. 


One 1896 SPAULDING, only ridden 200 
miles, Palmer tires, $60.00. 


One COLUMBIA in good order, Vim 
tires, $40,00. 


| Might exchange for good photo apparatus 
Address M., care of 


Tuos. H. McCo.iuin & Co., 
1030 Arch Street. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We wish to call your attentiontoa NEW SIZE OF 


Lavelle s Patent Photo Mailing Envelope 


SIZE 55% by 7%. 
Price, $15.00 per M, or $1.50 per box of 100. 
Retail 4c. each or 3 for 10 cents. 
LAVETTE’S ENVELOPES ARE NOW MADE IN 
Cabinet Size 4%. x 7—$10.00 per M, $1.25 per box 
H.C LAVETTE of 125, Retail 2 for § cents. 
Sehenton No. 2, Size 554 x 754—$15.00 per M, $1.50 per box 
and Sole & of 100, Retail 4 cents each, 3 for roc. 
Manufacturer HN, 3, Size 6 x 814—$25.00 per M, $2.50 per box of 
199-201 100, Retail 5 cents each. 
Randolph St. No. 4, Size 8x 10% —$35.00 per M, $1.75 per box 
CHICAGO of 50, Retail 10 cents each. 
LOOK UP YOUR STOCK ON ABOVE, 
AND IF LOW SEND IN YOUR ORDERS 











Can also be used for Fancy Cards of allkinds. Any special 
Patageagh Don’t Crush or Bend. sizes made to order in lots of 1000. Prices on application. 


[hese envelopes are composed of fine 60lb. Manilla paper, reinforced by two separate pieces of pulp board 
neach side, The cut represents the envelope open with photograph laid in. Fold over back and seal 


with gummed flaps. FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS. Keep this for reference. 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (New) 

Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 











Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. CGC. RAMSPERCER & CO. 


180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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mc EXCESIOT Photographic Trimming Board 


PATENTED JUNE 265, i895. 


FSUSIOn 
enarosPNeniG gu 


This cutter is designed to supply a long-felt want for a cheap, serviceable article. 
The knives are made of the best grade of steel, and are guaranteed for wear. 


You can trim prints quicker than with any other cutter made, and your print 
will always be perfectly square, and the edges clean and smooih. 


No. 1 Trims sizes up to 6 inches, 


Price, $3.00 


No. 2 Trims sizes up to%8 1-2 inches, 3.50 
No. 3 Trims sizes up to 10 inches, 4.00 


TRADE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished for.— British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 
1s. each, illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. 
The Vale of Llangollen. 
The Wye Valley. 
The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow and Weston-Super- 
Mare. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth and Dolgelly, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
The Birds, Wild Flowers, Ferns and Grasses 
of North Wales. 


‘angollep DariincTon & Co. 
London, Simpxin & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


wcautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc. in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; also 
North Wales 

1s., 18., 6d., 2s, and 2s., 6d, Complete List Post Free 


DARLINGTON & CO., |.LANGOLLEN. 








It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuicion fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The @ Prague Correspondence 
£0 )chool of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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weeThe Standard Brands. 


Empire Gelatine Paper 
Empire Gollodion Gloss 
Empire Collodion Matt 


(For Carbon or Platina Effects.) 





UNIFORM. 
RELIABLE. 


x-Every Sheet Guaranteed,.2¥ 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Empire Photo Paper Company. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY OF N. Y. 


60 and 62 East 11th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


bar"ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT 
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Benj. French & Co. 


ron 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
° BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Importers and Agents of O- 
the Celebrated 5 





Voigtlander & Son 


EUR YSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 





THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
RAPID EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 








Also the ever popular 


Our {INITIALS (B. F. & Co} ARE EN 
Darlot Lenses \Yv GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
JN OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 

SUPERIORITY. 





For all kinds of Portrait, Inside 
and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


* & 


x Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
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The Gamera 


wl Buy— 





¥ 
That is, if Photography 
means to you anything 
more than the fancy of 


a passing moment—is, 
without doubt, 








Send for copy ot 
PREMO CATALOG. 
Will send sample 
photograph for 

5 cents in stamps. 





'ROGHESTER OPTICAL GO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE FLAMMANG 
Adjustable Photo Engravers 


SCREEN PLATE HOLDER 








PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


THE MOST RELIABLE SCREEN HOLDER ON THE MARKET. 





Don’t fail to get our prices on Enlarging, Reducing and Copying 
Cameras fitted with Screen Holder. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


THE FLAMMANG CAMERA COMPANY, 


180 to 186 WEST HOUSTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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ve Xatcore'™ Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse : 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


it has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 


9» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 
™ CUT RATE CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 


TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer: I will deliver free, upon 


receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 
OR 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse’’ are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


‘THE OBSERVER 


An illustrated monthly magazine for all students and lovers of nature. 
Creating and increasing a knowledge and love of the natural sciences. 


Illustrated Lectures on Nature Education and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES. 
ONE LECTURE. - - 1. ‘‘ The Wonders and Beauties of Nature.” 
( 2. ‘* Journeys in Space—Our World and Others,” 
Two LEcTuRES. { 3. ‘ Journeys about Home—Roadsides, Fields and 
{ Forest.”’ 
THREE LECTURES.—2 and 3 with 4. ‘‘ Practical Microscopy—Minute 
Life and Structure.” 
All profusely Illustrated. 


Subscription: One Year, $1. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
For terms and further particulars address, 


EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW, - - Portland, Conn. 
Managing Editor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
** Economy is wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN 


& Co.’s mbossing 
Machine 


Every Photographer his own Printer. 











With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in 
gilt, silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
miniature size to 25x30. 


The operation is inexpensive, 
saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 
1000 in cabinet mounts, and can 
be done by a boy or in spare 


moments in wet weather. 


On large mounts and odd sizes 
the saving of time is much 
greater. No picture should leave 
your gallery without your name 
and address, 

This machine enables you to 
insure this without long delay 
in waiting for special cards. 


We will be pleased to send on 





application samples of the work 


done with this machine. Improved machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00. | 





THOS. H. McGOLLIN & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“So splendidly done that it can be classed with best American workmanship.”’ 
The Fourth Estate New York. 


PRICE, 


In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


Cloth Bound, Post Free, 75 cents or 
3 shillings. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 


Published for “‘ The Photogram" Ltd. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucuanan, 1226 Arch St. “The Photogram.” 








Photographic Backgrounds 
and Accessories. 


NoTE: Photographers when in New York will be well paid by calling at our 
Studio where we keep numerous Backgrounds and Accessories. 
Samples may be had of any dealer, or of 


ROUGH & CALDWELL, 


Studio, 122 W. 2oth Street, - - New York City, U.S.A. 





third Year The Photographic Blue Book © Preparation 


American Edition. 1897. 
A UNIVERSAL HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 

: Photographic: Art, Science and Literature; Recreation and Travel; The Profession and the Trade. 
| Will contain Calendars of the principal Photographic E xhibitions to be given in all countries. 
| General Information—Postal, Copyright, Patent, Naturalization, Passport, D stances, Coin Values, 
Customs Tariffs, Consuls—American and t oreign ; Cathedrals, Kuins and Abbeys; Principal Art Galleries, and 
other information of interest to Tourists—in the British Isles, and on the Continent of Furope. 

The Amateur—Photographic Societies and Sections of Art, Scientific, Educational and Literary Asso- 
ciations, with revised Jists, and giving the Secretary’s name— of Societies in all countries. 

The Trade—“ Dark Rooms” and Dealers : including Hotels with Dark Rooms; Opticians, Chemists, 

and others, with Photographic Su plies—in all countries. 

Scientific Information— W. Veights and Measures. Standard Formula. Tabular Matter, etc., etc 

The Press—Photographic Annual and Serial Publications, and publications with occasional Photo- 
graphic Articles—in all countries 

Patents—List of Patents on Photographic Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, granted and expired—in 
the United States—during the year 

The Profession—Revised Directory of Professional Photographers in the United States, Canada, West 
Indies, Asia, and other countries open to the American market. 

The Manufacturer—Manufacturers, Wholesale Agents and Dealers (Importers and Exporters), 
Photographic, Art, and Scientific Apparatus, Materials and Supplies, in all countries. 

The Iustrator—Illustrators, Reproducers, Engravers, Wood-cut and Brass-die Makers in America. 


Illustrations of America’s highest standard of excellence. 
Prepaid Subscription Price One Dollar. Postpaid toany address on Publication. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


Advertisements Solicited. Correstondence Invited. 
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THE . 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER 





The only 
Journal on earth 


Giving each month a direct 
photographic illustration. Pub- 
lished monthly in the interests 
of the professional photographer. 
The greatest value ever offered 
to the photographer. Note the 
price : 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 10c. PER COPY. 


The Nesbitt Publishing Co. 


220 and 222 Washington St., Wuffalo, N. Y. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 





N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 






y 


; Our 1897 Lens Catalogue. 
j . Our 1897 General Catalogue. 
aa as Our 1897 Hand Camera Catalogue. 


THE LATTER CONTAINS: 










FOLDING 
MONTAUKS. 


STYLE 1.—4xs5 to 8x10. STYLE 2a.—4xs5 and 5x7. 


All possible adjustments.—Absoiutely com- Serviceable, complete, fine finish, excellent 
plete, beautiful finish. Montauks furnished lens and shutter, moderate price. 
with Ross Lenses and Triplex Shutters. 


Styles III and IV fitted with single lenses. Reasonable prices. 


STEREO MONTAUK. 


§x7 and 5x8. Fitted with Rapid Rectilinear or Ross 


high grade lenses. 


TWIN LENS MONTAUK. 


The latest. 4x5 and 5x7. Fitted with Rapid Rectilinear 


or Ross Lenses. 











4x5 and 5x7. In cases to take three holders; only 2 inches wide. To be strapped to the 


frame of your wheel. Weight, 4x5, 1% lbs. 5x7, 2% lbs, 





For prices and detailed description see our catalogues. Sent on application. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS. G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 











Have you ever tried it? 








Distilled Water 1000 parts or 8 oz 

Solution A. Sodium Sulphite 100 / 
* ee ‘ S orai ' 

Metol 10 35 grains | 

Distilled Water 1000 8 oz 
Solution B.- . : 

Soda Carbonate cryst. 100 
NETOL CARTRIDGES NETOL POWDERS 
METOL SOLUTION NETOL 


Sold by all Dealers, 


-_ New Books. . 


The Process Yearbook 1897 








th 100 Illustrations 


Price in paper cover $1.00 Postage paid $1.20 


pe pe pe ee pee ee OO BP 


G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th St. = = New York 








ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


KING 


‘FLASH LIGHT POWDERS. 


o 


PATENTED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


pu x 


w.P BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 










50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probs ably patentable. Communications strictly 

confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 
in America. We have a Washington office. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest eueutetion of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a ear; 
$1.0 six months. Specimen copies and ND 
BooK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 


Aefeelerfesferfecfesfecfecectectonte ns 
? 4, The Best Investinent, 


You cannot possibly 
read more than one 
per cent. of the litera- 
ture of the day. Why 
lose precious hours 
on ‘worthless reading, 
when you can have 
the very best only ? 
This is what is given 
In CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
writes Paul D. Reese, of Athens, Ga., “I 
get more than from any other Investment 
J ever made." London Vanity Fair speaks of 
itas a ‘‘ wonderful compilation, the like of 
which is unknown in Europe." If ‘you do not 
know it, mention this advertisement and a 
sample copy will be sent free. Current 
Literature is $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a num= 
+ ber. Send for Clubbing List. The Current 
+ Literature Publishing Co., New York. 


TR a chaps papas 
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GRAPHERS! 


PHOTO: Professional or Ama- 


teur. Send for Catalogue, ‘‘New and Use- 


ful Specialties,” Just Out. 
O. H. Peck, 215-219 sec KF REE 
Av.S. Minneapolis, Minn. 

|THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATE, 

|a good, honest, extra rapid Plate at a 
Very Low Price. 


5x7, 50 CENTS PER DOZ. 
(By the case.) 








Send for full list price Circular and Photo Prints. 


MONROE DRY PLATE WORKS, JAMESTOWN, 





“A PERFECT SADDLE.” 





| Adjustable to any rider and any 
position. 
No pressure on Sensative Organs. 
| Spring Cushion under each pelvis 
bone. 
HEALTHFUL AND COMFORTABLE. 


PRICE $4.00 
WILLIAM N. MOORE, 
wan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C 





Physical Tests of all kinds of Materials and parts ot 
Machines, made daily at our Works, oth St., above 
Master, up to 200,000 lbs. by Tensile C ompres- 
sion and Transverse Strains. Certificates fur- 
nished. Reports copied and kept confidential. 


RIEHLE BROS. TESTING MACHINE CO, 


Engineers, lron Founders, General Machinists. 
Riehle U. S. Standard Testing Machines. Special 
Testing Appliances. Patented Marble Molding 
and Counters'nking Machines. 

Marble Sanders and Hole Cutters. Riehle-Robie 
Patent Ball-Bearing Screw Jacks. Screw 
and Hydraulic Presses. 

Estimates furnished for all kinds of Special Machinery. 
19 NORTH SIXTH ST. 

Works, 9th St. above Master, Philadelphia. 
New bea | Office, 93 Liberty Street. Chicago Agents, 

.W. Hust & Co., 1137 Rookery. 
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Carbutt Lantern Plates 


The enormous increase in the sales of these Plates 
proves beyond a doubt that they are 


Unrivalled 


for making Lantern Transparencies 


Absolute The 
Uniformity | 
Sel an Secret 
Manipulation of their 


Brillhancy of = 


Results | Success 
J. C. Developing Tabloids, 


a good all-around Developer, excel on Lantern Slides, Window 
Transparencies, etc. Put up in boxes containing 96 Tabloids 
each. Price, 75 cents, post-paid; sample box, 10 cents. 
(Send for circulars.) 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO-MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION. 
DRY PLATE AND FILM 


WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 
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WANT SOMETHING NEW? 


BACKGROUNDS. ACCESSORIES 


We have just completed a new line of papier mache accessories consisting of screen and 
seat combination, garden seat with extension back and our Columb an combinaticn showing 
balcony, steps, garden wall and fence, balustraae, etc., all of which are illustrated with many 
beautiful and practical changes in our new 24-page catalogue 

e venture the asserti n is So attractive as one in which the subject is pe sed with a suita- 
ble and harmonious accessory. In fact all the poses by prominent phc tographers shown in the 
leading photo-journals bear us outin this assertion. 

We also show a complete line « f up-to-date back grounds, Flatino and Rembrandt effects, 
Burlaps in colurs, head grcunds, bust and %,etc. Dc n't failtosee our catalogue before you ord r. 


Send to 


WAIR & BARNES. 
Successor to J. W. BRYANT CO. LA PORTE, IND. 


All stock dealers handle our goods. 


If you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


Single Copies, 15 cents Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50 





SVVSssessessess 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
light. Don't Leak Light. Size,1%.6%. Circular 
free. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ..... oe + FS Cts. 
Polished Brass,.......- slate oe 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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DEVELOPERS 


SUVVLVST VIII NS CSRS OBOE 


FIKONOGEN 
RODINAL 
AMIDOL. 


+~ — Ga sSOStexexeNeas 
Sold by all 
Dealers, 


| a 
ERROR RRON OSORNO ROIS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FORMULAE 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 





Rarip REcTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 


Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 

No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4x 5 6 inches $10.00 
. * - 5x 8 8“ 15.00 

. * _ 8x10 11% “ 20.00 

is = - 12 ee ~ * 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go”. 


Size of Plate. Foca) Length. Price. 

No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 4% inches $10.00 

» = " 6%x8% 6 “ 15.00 
Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though bvt recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, on 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Phote 
graphic Society. 


Diameter. Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 3, 175, inches 7% inches 5x7 $20.00 
4, Wi * 10% 6% x 8% 25.00 
5, 24 *§ 12% ‘* 8x I0 30.00 
6, 2k“ 194% ‘* 12X15 50.00 
7, 3%“ 23 ” 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CoO., Sole Agents 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Blitz-Pulver 


The Original Flash Powder ; 
Different in composition from all others. 


Has a record for flash-light work which is unapproached. 
No other powder in the United States can show the indorse- 
ments of every individual manufacturer of professional flash- 


lamp which are successfully on the market. 


say of it, and then judge. 
light work has come to stay. 


St. Joseen, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Messrs.: —\n regard to your inquiry I will say, 1 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver’? with our machine, 
and I have used no __—iher powder in getting out our 
sample negatives. operates in our machine with 
unvarying success, . - 

ery respect ours 
Fe L2G. BIGELOW. 
BripGerort, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Gentlemen :-—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN. 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gent.emen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 

[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Do not deceive yourself. 


Read what they 
Flash- 


Cortianp, N, Y., October 8, 1894 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to *‘ Blitz Pulver’’ 
that it is the only flash powder of which we have any 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all times. Ws 
send it out and advise its use with the Westcott Flash 
Machine. When used with this machine it produces 
beautiful results and with very little smoke. 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & LEWIS. 


Muscatine, Ia., October 5, 1894 
thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and sell flash light 
machines and of all powders we have used find none 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have used it for 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full ferms, opera 
house stages and interiors, and always find it reliab!e 
and quick acting. 

Yours respectfully, 


CLIFFORD & SON. 


Estimated by a German Chemist to be 5 times more rapid than any other 
powder manufactured. 


Price, 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2 THINGS 


to Remember when Purchasing a 
Photographic Outfit 


CONVERTIBLE 


LEISS ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES 


in | SPEED 
Unequaled _ FLATNESS 
- | DEFINITION 


AND THE 


IRIS DIAPHRAGM 
SHUTTER 


is the only shutter made giving correct and equal 
exposure with uniform timing. 


New Model Permits Graduation for Any Number of 
Sets of Stops. 


Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 
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McCOLLIN’ Ss 


Pyro-Gallic Acid. 


RESUBLIMED. 


Best Grade, imported specially for 


@ us. Ask for McCollin’s Pyro, and @ 


you will save money. Guaranteed 
strictly pure. Write for prices... 


i ee 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


il ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Our Lenses E Zasily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘“NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and tripod. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


‘*TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send tor Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Professional and Amateur Photographers 


TAKE NOTICE OF OUR 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA is the most centrally located source of supply for Photographic 
Materials. We give a few suggestions of goods which can be mailed on cash 

orders, free of any charge, except postage, to any part of the United States. We 

guarantee the correct filling of all orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


KODAKS. 


Pocket Kodaks, Bull’s Eyes, and other small Cameras. 


ALBUMS. 


McCOLLIN’S INTERCHANGEABLE LEAF ALBUMS, 6x 7, 7 x Jo, 
10 x 12, and all other makes. 


CHEMICALS. 


Dry Chemicals of all kinds, Aristo Gold, Aristo Platinum. 


BOOKS. 


All Photographic or Art Publications. 


PAPERS. 


All kinds, makes and grades, Aristo, Bromide Platinum, Vignetting, 
Filtering, Blotting, Etc. 


APPARARTUS. 


Plate Holders, Printing Frames, Negative Racks, Print Rollers, Squegees, 
Trays up to 11x14, Clips, Fenders, Shutters, Small Lanterns, Kits and 
all light Photo Sundries and Novelties. 


CARD STOCK. 


ALL kinds; weight not to exceed 4 pounds. 


PENCILS. 


Retouching Colors, Opaque Brushes, Etc. 


And all goods which can be sent under the U. S. Postal Laws. Postage: 
16 cts. per /b., or 1 ct. per oz. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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enses! Lenses! 


StVVtVUVses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%x8¥% Single Lens 

1—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

I—5x8 Single Lens 

I—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8¥% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—8x10 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
I—4x5 Single Lens 

t—5x8 Single Lens 

I—6%x8% Single Lens 

1—8x1o Steinheil Antiplanatic Lens, list $60.00 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 


can be returned if not satisfactory. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interchangeable 


« VIEW °° 
~~ ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 
6x 7 . * $1.00 
7X10. ; . $1.35 


10 X 12 .  . $2.25 


mwxX14 . ‘ . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. PicCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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Model of 1895. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, with a valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - = $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lam 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia. 
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PULCHRA 


(PERFECTION) 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


aatr ©) O ae 


WE have for a number of years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. Highly Sensitive and Medium Grades. 








This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


ee a a a ae ae ee ae ae $o 16 
a a a ee a ae ae ce a 20 
i | ee ee eee ee ee ee 35 
SC BP cs int twsrseveneene hee dwes 40 
Se ee a ee ae ee ae eae ee 56 
eS. rere ee ee ee a ee ee 68 


Send for a sample print. 


We also make all grades in rolls suitable for the use of Draughtsmen. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


10380 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The .. . E. Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . ...... ..<A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), ........ WL2L. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... S.A. Barhydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper),. ........... =. Max Bolte. 
Chemistry of Phetcgsaphy, . a ...«.. R. Meldola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper), . - « « GL. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ....... &. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . J. T. Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, The igo pp.; illus.) . 

Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . . . . . A. Pringle. 
Lantern, Book of the. . . . otc ee 2 o Le. C, Hepworth. 
Lighting in Photographic Suadios, oe oc 0 ow 0 oe HC, Duchochais. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. . ........ . A. Pringle. 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 

Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 

Platinum Toning, we a Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Processes, . ...... P. C. Duchochois. 
Photo Engraving, . . t . . « « C, Straubstadter, Jr. 
Photo Engraving, Etching onl hides, - » « + « Wilkinson, 
Photographic Optics, . . ......+.. ++ « WK. Burton. 
Retouching, The Artof ..... csc eve. Gee 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), . . . . Dr. H. C. Stiefel. 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The aoe se 
Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, ..........e¢+s+ - 4 


uv -_ = N ™ 
Ow w ¢ 


oO 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 10 cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘**SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
“SOME what the salesman pleases. 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases Aim. ‘The difference is in the articles 
and the moral is, if you want a geod thing ask for it. 


Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented 

A perfect homogeneous solution in a suft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
anctuous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting. Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully —dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage 
Refuse all Imitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


in Screw Cap Jars only. 168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


XXXI 





GEO. W. GILSON, 4 vs Nespitr Pus. Co., Ltd: 
| Bai | ey. eae Publishers 
itor 7 2 


Tu —s_ v.00 per Year. 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue is profusely illustrated in 


halftones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, 


etc., of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Send ten 
cents for sample copy. 


Confederation Life Building Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





GEORGE MURPHY, 
..PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East STH St., NEW YorK, 


. 2% The Popular, Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Snap SHOTS, 1.00 PER vans. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East 9th St., New York. 
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METACARBOL 


CHAVANT, 


The Most Powerful Developer. 


ONE OUNCE OF 


Metacarbol Yields 192 Ounces of Developer. 





‘*T received the sample of Metacarbol and have given it atrial. I like the results obtained 
with it very much. Will you quote price on it, and if in my reach will use it ?”’ 
A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘*Some weeks ago you sent us a sample of Metacarbol developer. We used it in develop 
ing a group that we are almost certain would not come with any other developer that we hav: 
ever tried. ‘lhe white drapery was as fine as we have ever seen. It makes a smooth, brilliant 
negative.’’ KNAFFL & Bro., Knoxville, Tenn. 
‘«Sample of the new developer ‘ Metacarbol’ you kindly sent to me isthe best thing in 
the way of a developer I ever used. I made three negatives on 5x7 plates, Bausch & Lomb 
shutter one-hundredth second, and received full-timed negatives. It works well for portraits, 
make good crisp negatives, of good and quick printing qualities. You deserve the thanks of 
the fraternity for introducing the ideal developer, and I think you will have large sales of it 
Kindly give me the price by the pint. W. H. Dunwick, Pulaski, N. Y. 
‘The test of Metacarbol developer was most successful. I found it equal to the best | 
ever used. Besides it does not stain the fingers.”’ 
Gro. W. KETCHAM, 25 Cliff St., New York. 
‘The Metacarbol worked very finely, equal in every way, if not superior to, the develop 


ing agents now on the market.” GEORGE STECKEL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“TI have personally given it (Metacarbol) a very fair test, and find that it is a splendid 

developing agent.’’ J. Ep. Rogscn, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘*The new developer, Metacarbol, pleased me very much. It is exceedingly rapid, and 


gives fine detail, clear shadows and splendid printing quality. Please send me 3 ounces.” 
F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn. 
‘We were much pleased with Metacarbol, and find that by its use a much shorte: 
exposure can be made than on a plate of same emulsion that has been developed in the usual 
way. Add me to your staff of consumers of Metacarbol.”’ 
C. M. Hayes & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
‘* It produces a very pretty negative and quite a perfect positive.”’ 
C. T. Stuart, Hartford, Conn 
‘¢ Your Metacarbol is among the first of the new developers.’’ 
URLIN BECKER, Cleveland, QDhio. 


PRICE 
1-0z. bottle, - - - §$ .75 4-02. bottle, - - - $2.75 
2-oz. bottle, - - - 1.50 8-oz. bottle, - - . 5-25 


16-oz. bottle, - - - - $10.00 


For Sale by all Dealers. Send for free Sample Package. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


Trade Agents, 5691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer Ss h e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify « er! n g S, favorably-known brand. 


Pn 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. ™~ 
ONE OUNCE 


prYROGALLIC ACIp | 


RESUBLIMED 
EE From Fe SCHERING= 
\3) ng), MANUFE CTURING CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


OF THE 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCEIA. 




















FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


en “—— 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal. 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 
In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
eee eee I 09 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
a 1 oo 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen ee 5° 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, t2, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz. 78 
0s. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes an 
colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 
a rae eae ree - s@ 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half. 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 ss 
—_ When ordering, state the number and color you wand 


Thos. 1. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .*.°.’ 
"°°. Flash Light 


Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 




















T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLIIN & CO 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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UPON THE TOOLS DEPENDS THE WORK. 


Look into the magnificent selection offered in 


Our 1897 Lens Catalogue 


(Just Out) 


It contains a larger variety of Lenses 
than any other 


For Portraits . . . Ross Portrait 
Ross Rapid Cabinet 
Ross Rapid Symmetrical 
Ross Universal Symmetrical 


Ross-Goerz 


For Photo Engraving Ross Rapid Symmetrical 


Ross-Goerz 
Ross-Zeiss Illa 
Ross-Zeiss VII 


Ross-Zeiss V 
Ross-Goerz III and IV 
Ross-Zeiss VII and VIla 


For Groups ce 4 


For Interiors . . ; Ross v ide Angle 
Ross Zeiss I\ 
Ross-Zeiss V 


Ross Concentric 


For Views . ; ; Ross Rapid Symmetrical 


Ross Portable Symmetrical 
Ross-Zeiss Ila, Illa, VII, VIla 


Ross-Goerz 


For Hand Cameras Ross Hand Camera 


Ross-Goerz 

Ross Rapid Symmetrical 
Ross-Zeiss Convertibles 
Ross-Zeiss Ila and IIla 


For Athletic Work Ross Universal Symmetrical 


Ross-Goerz 
Ross-Zeiss Convertibles 


And NUMEROUS OTHERS. Send for catalogue. 


G. GENNERT, New York 





THE 


=  EDDOWES 
=... VIGNETTER.. 


Vd 
ve 





THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL Meee PRICE, $7.50) 


FITS ALL CAMERAS, FITS ALL LENSES 
NO FITTING REQUIRED. NO HOOD NECESSARY 


Full instructions accompany each instrument. 





PHI 


; PACKARD : SHUTTER 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1895 


no friction. 


Time and Instantaneous, No, 3, for fro 
of Lens. 


Vs 


PRICE, $4.00 


7 





PRICE, $6.00 


Time Shutter No. 5, for inside of Camera 


i yy PRICE, $5.00 





G. GENNERT 


} 2 t and 26 East 13th St. New York 








ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


CLUB RATES. 


yu can get the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897 at 
greatly reduced rates by taking advantage of our club arrangements 
with the following magazines : 


Rate FOR BOTH 
if sent with 
Regular American Journal 
subscription price. of Photography. 


American Amateur Photographer .........$2 00... . $3 00 
Anthony’ s Photographic Bulletin . . . 7 00. 
The Photographic Times, we illustrated . 
The Eye . .* . , 
The Century Magazine 
St. Nicholas . . 
L ippincott! S Magazine . 
Scribner’s Magazine . ' 
Popular Science Monthly 
Littell’s Living Age. . 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 
Outing 
Forest and Stream 
Harper’s Magazine 
‘¢ Weekly . 
‘¢ Bazar. . 
«« Young People 
American Field . , 
Wilson’s Photo Magazine 
Overland Monthly 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
Leisure Hours 


00 
Te) 
75 
50 
50 
Te) 
50 
00 
50 
50 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
oo 
oo 
00 
00 


oo. 
50. 
00. 
oo. 
0°. 
oo. 
00. 
00. 
oo . 
0°. 
oo. 
oo. 
oo. 
00. 
00. 
oo, 
00. 
00. 
50. 


oo. 
Write 3 us furs rates on ether Magasines. 
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THE TERMS on club-rate subscriptions are absolutely cash with ordcr. 
Each magazine subscribed for will be sent to you regularly from the pub- 
lishers, the same as if your subscription were sent to them direct. In 
receiving subscriptions from other magazines we can only be responsible 
for safely forwarding them to the respective publishers. 


Send in your subscriptions at once. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Repairs ---- 


—_< 


_...@ PHOTOGRAPHIC 


4 APPARATUS. 





The only place in the city where skilled workmen, ex- 
perienced in repair of photographic apparatus, are employed. 
Under personal supervision. Accuracy and perfection of work 
guaranteed. 

Repairs of every kind, from the cutting of a screw to 
the making of bellows. 


Repairing of all kinds of Shutters. Special attention 
given to Lenses. 


EXTRA PLATE HOLDERS. 


of all varieties made to order. Strong, light in weight, and 
perfectly light proof. 


SPECIAL CAMERAS. 


All work done promptly, speedily and at short notice. 
Charges moderate. 


Designs of all kinds of Experimental Apparatus 
skillfully carried out. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 
Ehotographic Supplies of AI! Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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McCollin & Go. s Vignetter 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND 
EASIEST OF WORKING IN THE MARKET. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL SIZES OF CAMERAS, 
ADJUSTED BY THE SIMPLEST MOVEMENT OF THE HAND. 


NO COMPLICATED SCREWS, LEVERS OR CORDS. 


THE FINEST VIGNETTING SECURED. 


Time and Trouble Saved by Vignetting Negatives. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 


Messrs. McCo.uin & Co., 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have had in use at my gallery, for some time, one of your 
Vignetters, and wish here to express to you my high appreciation of its effici- 
ency and convenience, and also of the excellent quality of the results secured 
by its means, It is always ready for immediate use, as it conveniently folds 
away under the camera when not needed, no time is lost in readjusting every 
time a picture is taken. 

I am especially pleased with the variety of positions in which it may be 
placed,—forward and backward, lateral and vertical, and swing so that one 
Vignetter answers for all sizes of cameras, and the various style of negatives 
given by this means a fine graduation of shades from deep black to light gray. 

I wish simply to state that this testimonial is entirely voluntary on my 
part, and not from solicitation; my desire being merely to let the profession 
know of a real good thing that will save them much trouble, expense and 
and vexation in practice. 

Fraternally, 


R. L. C. RAMBO, PHILADELPHIA. 





XXXViii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Compressed Fibre — and be Boxes, 


LATEST. CHEAPEST and 
MOST DURABLE. 


For Sale by all Dealers, and Manufactured only by 


COMPRESSED FIBRE Co. ™" s5xeesas™" 
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Now Ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1897 


TWO ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
335 PAGES; 35 FINE ENGRAVINGS 
PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS, POST FREE; CLOTH BOUND, $1.00. 


PORTRAITS, FIGURE STUDIES, LANDSCAPES, GENRE AND INTERIORS. 
BY J. F. RYDER, J. A. BRUSH, GEO. B. SPERRY, B. - PALK, 


McCRARY & BRANSON, G. L. HURD, T. ZWIEFEL, S. JUDD, 
ARTHUR & PHILBRIC, A. N. LINDENMUTH, D. H. ANDERSON 


and many other Leaders. 


PRACTICAL PAPERS WRITTEN BY PRACTICAL MEN AND A COM- 
PLETE REVIEW OF SURING tae OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Formulas, Processes, Business Methods, Art Work indoors and out. 
Send for copy to-day. Full contents list free. 


EDW. L. WILSON, — *: Brossway, 


NEW YORK, 


The Turner-Reich 
ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 
market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 





any other Anastigmat lens. 
Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Reber 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Don’t Wait 
for 
BUSINESS 
When 
BUSINESS 


is 
WAITING 
for 
YOU ! 








Mount Your Own Buttons 


WITH 


| Simplex Mountings. 


NO MACHINE ! NO PASTE! 
FRONT EVERY ONE WITH A GOLDEN RIM. 


A button that is designed and manufactured especially for the 


Photographic Trade. Youcansell a dozen Simplex Buttons where you 
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now sell one old style. These Buttons can be mounted with prints 


on any brand of paper. 
WE SEND YOU THESE MOUNTINGS 


COMPLETE WITH CELLULOID. IT WILL TAKE YOU BUT AFEW 
SECONDS TO PUT IN THE PICTURES. PAT APPL'D FOR 


Small Size 7 in. per dozen , ; ; ‘ 85 cts. 


| 

| 
Large Size 14% in. per dozen : , P $1.50. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Sample of each size 25c. | 
Sample of small size 1oc. Address PHOTO NOVELTY CO. 
335 SIXTY-THIRD ST., Station O, 


CHICAGO. BACK 





If Your 





Dealer Does 
Not Handle 
Send Direct 
to Us. 
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Rw Cartridge 
= tkodaks. 


The adaptation of our Film Cartridge System, by which the camera 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT, 


to a Folding Kodak of the highest type marks the latest achievement 
in camera construction. 


The Cartridge Kodak embodies in an instrument only 31% inches 
in thickness, every feature which the skilled amateur desires in his 
camera. It uses either Film Cartridges or glass plates and is the 


only camera capable of making 4 x 5 pictures which is 


ADAPTED 
TO USE 
AWHEEL. 








Can be carried in a bicycle case which clamps within the frame 
or to the head. 


Price No. 4 Cartridge Kodak for 4 x 5 pictures, with Rapid Rectilinear lens and 


pneumatic shutter having iris diaphragm stops (not loaded), - - . $25.00 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4 x 5, - « - - - - 90 
Bicycle Carrying Case to attach inside frame or to head, - - - - 2.50 
Washers to hold case in front of brake rod, when used on heed, - - - 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BICYCLE KODAKS. 
$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25.00. 
Free booklet tells all about them, 





Solio Guaranteed 
Only in Original 
Packages. 


Solio that has-been repacked must of neces. 
sity have been exposed to the air and very likely toa con- 
siderable amount of light and dust which would cause it to 
deteriorate. Being repacked by inexperienced hands who have 
not the conveniences to be found in our factory, it is more than 
likely to be soiled and injured by finger marks. It will rarely 
give the perfect results to be obtained from paper purchased 
in the original package. 


Solio that has been repacked may be older 


than the date on the package indicates. Repacking is one way 


of getting rid of old paper. Buy your Solio in the original 
package and you will know how old it is. Our guarantee does 
not cover Solio in any but the original sealed packages put up 
by us. 


Solio that has been repacked may not be 


Solio at all, but a cheap substitute. Buy in original packages 


SOLIO 
Fresh SOLIO 
Uninjured SOLIO. 


Insist on having an original package. Repacked Solio can- 
not be ‘‘ Just As Good.” It may not be Solio at all. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 















































F Wonderful 
keeping Qualities. 


A Ten Year Old Package of Eastman’s 
Permanent Bromide Paper Gives 
Perfect Results. 


@ 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1897. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 


Have heard many arguments, pro and con, regarding the keeping 
qualities of ‘‘Bromide”’ paper. Have seen many cases where the paper 
was condemned, but usually found that the fault lay either in the 
developer or with the party handling it. 


The desire to experiment with some good old emulsion grew stronger 
and stronger, until fortune smiled upon me at last, when | found two 
very old packages—**Permanent Bromide,’’ emulsion numbers 50* and 

i 674*. It is unnecessary to look for the date of coating, as any one 
familiar with the paper can judge for himself; besides No. 50 speaks 
for itself. 
The prints forwarded you tell their own tale ; cannot say that I have 
{ ever obtained finer results from the very freshest paper ; the pure whites, 
soft, velvety blacks and fine detail in the shadows, are certainly all that 
can be desired. It does seem to be a ‘‘ Permanent’’ Bromide. 

Congratulating you upon the wonderful keeping qualities of your 

paper, | remain, 
Yours truly, 
ror Orange St. PHIL J. KNAPP. 


Eastman’s ‘“‘Permanent Bromide Paper” 
Is Permanent. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


*% Emulsion No. 50 was coated in 1886. 
No. 674 in 1888. EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. > 


















Capital is the important item 
of business success. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
capital is the confidence of his 
patrons. This confidence Is gained 
and retained by permanent. pho- 
tographs. 


Permanent photographs de- 
pend largely on the paper used. 


The leading and successful 
PHOTOGRAPHERS in this 
country use 


AMERICAN 


‘ARISTO’ PRopuctTs. 





Alfred J, Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





